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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 





SECOND SPEECH 
OF THE HON. GEORGE McDUFFIE, 
In the House of Representatives, on the Tariff, May ,1839- 
[Concladed from page 4*2. } 

I will now endeavor to bring the doctrines of the tariff 
gentlemen to a test to which, as Christian men, they can- 
not take exception. lL require only that they shall prove 
the sincerity of their belief in those doctrines, by adopting 
the golden rule of ‘‘ doing unto others as they would that 
others should do unto them.” 

They allege, with great apparent sincerity, that a duty 
imposed upon any particular branch of productive industry, 
is no tax at all upon the producers, except so far as they 
consume the productions of their own industry, and that, 
consequently, the planting States have no cause to com- 
plain of unequal taxation, because two-thirds of the fede- 
ral revenue is levied upon the productions of their own in- 
dustry. Now, sir, if there be any truth in this doctrine, 
gentlemen cannot consistently oppose its application to 
themselves. I propose, then, to return “‘the poisoned 


chalice to their lips,” by imposing an excise duty of only, 


twenty per cent. on the various manufactures of the tariff 
States, which the gentleman from New York estimates to 
amount to $120,000,000, and to repeal entirely the duties 
upon imports. This will yield a revenue of $24,000,000, 
and will not be half so oppressive, or half so unequal, as 
ee system of taxation.” For the last 14 years the 
whole federal revenue has been raised by an indirect tax 
of at least 40 per cent. levied upon less than $70,000,000 
of the productions of the country. It certainly cannot be 
unreasonable to ask that for the next 14 years, the burthen, 
which gentlemen say is no burthewat all, should he shifted 
from that part of the Union whieh feels. itao he oppressive 
and ruinous, to that which regards it asattierly hasmless. | 
And I am curious to know what objection gentlemen will 
urge against an indirect tax of 20. per cent. upon the pro- 
ductions of Northern industry, which will not apply with 
double force, to the existing tax of 40 per cent. upon the 
productions of Southern industry. To all their complaints, 
[ will reply in their own words, “ make yourselves easy 
gentlemen, this is no tax upon the manufactures, it is a tax 
which falls exclusively upon the consumers ,of their pro- 
ductions.” But, sir, is there any man in this House that 
can believe, for a moment, that the manufacturers would 
be deluded by the miserable fallacy, the insulting mockery, 
by which they attempt to reconcile the South to their un- 
just and oppressive burthens? Would they believe that a 
tax laid upon their productions, is no tax at. all upon them, 
as producers, because the burthen must ultimately fall on 
the consumers? No, sir, rest assured that before they had 
felt its operation twelve months, they would be most feel- 
ingly impressed with the truth, that a tax ig still a tax, lay 
it where you please, and disguise it as you may. 

And yet, Sir, the excise which I propose would be, in 
every respect, more equitable, and would»be much more 
equally distributed over the Union, than the impost duties 
now are. In the first place, it would be applied to a larger 
amount of the productive industry of the Union, than that 
upon which our present taxes are levied, and of course, a 
lower rate of duty only would be necessary. Twenty per 
cent. upon the productions of the Tariff States would yield 
as much revenue as forty per cent. on the productions of 
the exporting States. In the second place, regarcing it as 
a tax not on the manufacturers, but on the consumers of 
their fabrics, it would be much more equally diffused over 
the Union, than the impost duties on foreign manufactures, 
For it cannot be doubted thatthe planting States consume 
a larger amount of Northern manufactures, by at least 
$5,000,000, than the manufacturing States consume of 
foreign manufactures obtained in exchange for Southern 
produce. ‘This conclusively follows from the fact, that the 
Northern States have nothing but their manufactures, with 
which to pay the Southern States, not only for the foreign 
manufactures they obtain from them iadirectly, but also 
for the raw cotton they purchase from them directly. 

According to the principles laid down as applicable to 
the planting States by all the Tariff gentlemen’ who have 
participated in this debate, the excise duty which I have 
suggested, would be no more oppressive to the manufac- 
turing States, than it would be to the planting States! Yet 
every man, | will not say of enlarged political intelligence, 
but of the very humblest pretension to common sense, 


must perceive, that an excise, accompained by a repeal of 


the impost duties, would spread desolation over the whole 


rezion of the manufacturing States, while it would increase 
the wealth and prosperity of the planting States, beyond 
all former example. Such, sir, are the monstrous discre- 
pances between the theories of gentlemen, intended for 
others, and their practical results, when brought home to 
ti.emselves. 

And here, sir, I beg leave to notice a very extraordinary 
position which has been assumed by one of the gentlemen 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Gorham,) and seriously defend- 
ed by another, (Mr. Everett.) The former gentleman 
asserted that the cotton, tobacco, and rice, exported from 
the Southern States, grown upon the Southern soil, and 
produced by Southern capital and Southern labor, is not the 
exclusive property of the Southern States, but that it equal- 
ly belongs to the other parts of the Union; and the latter 
gentleman, seized upon the grand discovery of his col- 
league, as furnishing the only practical solution of the 
otherwise inexplicable anomaly, that one-third of the peo- 
ple of the United States own two-thirds of the exports, and 
pay two-thirds of the taxes of the couniry! Mr. Chairman, 


from Massachusetts than they woulj be willing to avow, 
though in a very different sense frafa that in which they 
intended to be understood. Every Southern planter may 
truly say, “‘my own is not my own;”’ upon the same prin- 
ciple that our forefathers said, when they staked “their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor’’ upon the issue 
of the Revolutionary struggle, ‘‘ no man has a right to that 
which another man has a right to take from him.” 

But, sir, in any other sense, what can be more wildly 
extravagant, more supremely absurd, than this worse chan 
agrarian idea, of a communion of property? The reason 
upon which it is founded, is worth cpngidering. It is al- 


leged that inasmuch as a part of the acricultural | 
tions althe Bosth, as ¥ as of the | jen manuf 
received in €xXchange for them, are ed 4aBG cnonsum- 


ed by the manufacturing States, ‘they anust be considered 
to that extent, the productions¢f the manufacturing States! 
Now, sir, it is strange that the gentleman did not perceive, 
that this doctrine, fairly carried out, would,prove that no 
part of the cotton, tobacco and rice, made in the Southern 
States, is the production of Southern mdastry. , For if that 
portion which is purchased and consumed by the Northern 
States, is for that reason to be regarded. as the production 
of those States, the remaining and larger portion, which is 
purchased and consumed by foreign countries, must be re- 
garded as the production of foreign industry. Thus it is, 
Sir, that by a sweeping theory, we are ousted. of our title 
to the productions, of our own labor, much more complete- 
ly than we are,-even by the tariff itself. Another conse 
quence follows from this doctrine, which the gentlemsn 
weuld be very unwilling to admit. It results as a corrella- 
tive proposition, that the manufactures of the Northern 
States, which are purchased and consumed by the South- 
ern States, are not the productions of Northern, but of 
Southern industry. 

In a word, sir, as all] commercial exchanges must be re- 
ciprocal, this novel doctrine would as clearly prove that 
your property is mine, as that my property is yours; and it 
would thus introduce utter confusion into al] our notions 
on the subject. 

When to all this we add, that the Southern States con- 
sun”: a considerable amount of tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, 
rum, and other East and West India productions which are 
imported by the manufacturing States in exchange for their 
productions, it may be very confidently stated that the plant- 
ing States consume as large an amount of foreign produc- 
tions imported in exchange for those of the manufacturing 
States, and of Northern manufactures, equally enhanced in 
price by the Tariff, as the manufacturing States consume 
of the foreign manufactures imported in exchange for South- 
ern produce, 

From this analysis of the internal trade of the United 
States, it is apparent, that the live stock purchased from 
the Western States, amounting to about $3,000,000, is the 
only branch of that trade, which tends to relieve the plant- 
ing States; from any portion of the impost duties levied up- 
on their foreign exchanges. Even, therefore, if it were 
true that the whole burden of these duties falls upon the 
consumers, the planting States would be taxed in pro- 
portion to their exports, with this inconsiderable excep- 
tion. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to a view of this very grave 


gretting the necessity of doing it, and which I certainly 
should not have brought before the Committee, but for the 





| course pursued by a member from New York, (Mr. Martin-| and ruin. 


there is, perhaps, more treth in this idea of the gentlemen | 





dale.) ‘That gentleman, after stating tnat the protecting 
system had been adopted by the tariff States from a,clear 
and distinct perception of their own interest, and that they 
never would abandon it under any circumstances—both of 
which assertions [ fully believe—went on to say, that if the 
Southern States were unwilling to submit to what they be- 
lieve to be oppression and tyranny, he was perfectly willing 
that they should withdraw from the Union, and hoped they 
would depart in peace. As the gentleman has thought pro- 
per, ina very cool, calculating, and unimpassioned manner, 
to throw out a defiance which implies that the Southern 
States are insignificant and unimportant to the Uneon, | 
shall avail myself of the occasion todemonstrate, how much 
those States contribute, notonly to support the government, 
but to sustain the prosperity of the rest of the confederacy, 
by showing what they would be without the Union, and 
‘what the Union would be without them. This view of the 
_ subject has the advantage of exhibiting plain, palpable, and 
‘intelligible results, and if I am not egregiously deceived, 
| will furnish incontrovertible proof of the doctrines I have 
attempted to sustain, by general reasoning. It will cer- 
tainly demonstrate, that the Union needs the Southera 
States, more than the Southerm States need the Union. 

What, then, would be the effect of dissolving the Union ? 
And, in the first place, what would be its effect upon the 
Southern States? It wall mat be denied that they would 
still possess, at least as large ap amount of exportable pro- 
ductions as they now do. They would consequently export 
to foreign countries, productions amounting to $40,000,000, 
and as there wonld be ne ‘system of legislative plunder or 
piracy to intercept the Jawdéial returns of their industey and 
enterprise, they would i through their own Custom 
Houses, ign merchandise to at least an equal amount. 
The whole-amount « he revenue —< from the i 
 dutie thiss si di uld beien , 
oan t et would beieng te them instead 
t 








enrich other parts of the confederacy. -, 

If we assume 20 percent. ‘as the average of the duties 
which the Southern States would impose upon their imports, 
it would yield them an annual revenue of $8,000,000, being 
a larger revenue in proportién to their numbers, than the 
government of the Union now derives from the present ex- 
cessive duties. While, therefore, the planters of the South 
would be relieved from more than one half of their present 
burdens of taxation, the Southern States would have a most 
goundant revenue, and what would be of more importance 
chan can be readily realized, the whole of it would be dis- 
bursed within those States, creating to that extent, a new 
demand for the productions of their industry, and diffusing 
prosperity, through ten thousand channels, amongst all 
classes of society. As I have reason for believing that this 
subject of government disbursements, has not been suflicient- 
ly developed, I will attempt some further illustration of a 
more practical nature. The annual disbursement of 88,000,- 
000, where less than $1,000,800 1s now disbursed, would 
be equivalent to an addition of $100,000,000, to the perma- 
nent capital of the country, that being the sum which would 
be required to yield an interest of $7,000,000. Can this 
proposition be denied, or even doubted, by any rational mind 
at all familiar with such imquiries? Whatever amount is 
added to the permanent revenue of any country or section 
of country, without any increase of its burdens, must ob- 
viously increase its wealth and prosperity, as much as they 
would be increased by an addition to its permanent capital, 
sufficient to yield that additional revenue. But the case we 
are considering, is even stronger than this. The addition. 
of $7,000,000 would be made to the annual revenue of the 
Southern States not only without any increase of its burdens, 
but with a reduction of them more than one half; thus ad- 
ding as much totheir wealth and pfosperity, by exemption 
from taxation, as by the increase of their public revenue. 
It is a moderate and safe estimate, therefore, to say, that 
the withdrawal of the Southern States from the action of the 
Federal Government, and the consequent establishment of a 
system of free and unshackled commerce, would add $200.- 
000,000 to their wealth, at once, and that the property and 
income of every man in the community would be proportion- 
ably enhanced in value. 

And what, Sir, would be the effect of this new order of 
things upon the condition, the wealth, and financial re- 
sources of the other States of the Union? What would 
become of their manufacturing establishments, now sus 





and interesting subject, which I never approach without re-| tained by unjust and unconstitutional taxes and restrictions 


upon the productions of Southern industry? They would 
exhibit one wide and almost unbroken scene of desolation 
What, then, would become of your protecting 
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system? Do you believe, Sir, that the Western and North. 
Western States would consent to purchase manufactures | 
from the Northern States, at an enhanced price, where 
they could find no good market for their live stock; when 
they could purchase manufactures from the Southern 
States 25 per cent. cheaper, and at the same time obtain 
a market fur their live stock, incomparably better, and four 
times more extensive, than that which they could find in 
the Northern States? This would be to suppose them 
utterly blind or utterly indifferent to their interest. The 
Northern manufactures would be driven from every part of 
the United States, where the imports of the Southern 
States, should be freely admitted. Consequently the con- 
sumption of those imports would be increased, in propor- 
tion to the diminished consumption of Northern manufac- 
tures. 

And what would be the financial resources of all other 
States, if the Southern States were separated from them?! 
Unless they should resort to internal taxes, adding new 
burthens to their manufacturers at the moment of their ut- 
most distress, they would have only a miserable foreign 
commerce of $26,000,000,;trom which to supply their pub- 
lic exchequer. Even if they imposed duties doubly as high 
as those of the Southern States, they would only derive 
from them a revenue of $8,000,000. So that the North- 
ern States, with a population of 8,000,000, would have a 
revenue of only $8,000,000, paying 40 per cent. upon 
their imports ; whereas the Southern States, with a popula- 
tion less than 4,000,000, would have the same amount of 
revenue, paying only 20 per cent. upon their imports’ A 
more striking contrast can scarcely be conceived than this; 
and yet, sir, it is no picture of the imagination, but a plain 
matter-of-fact reality, involving no doubtful speculations in 
political economy, but challenging the assent of every man 
who is capable of reading the Custom House statements, 
and of making the simplest arithmetical calculations. The 
separation of the Southern States from the Union, there- 
fore, which the gentleman from New York seems to re- 
gard as of such small consequence to the other States, 
would produce a revolution in the respective conditions of 
the two dissevered parts of the confederacy, to which his- 
tory can furnish no parallel. So far as relates to their 
wealth and prosperity, it would be the heaviest curse that 
could be inflicted upon the manufacturing States, and the 
most signal blessing that human wisdom could confer upon 
the Southern States. 

In less than ten years, Charleston would be the second 
city in the Union, and all the Southern cities and towns 
would have a corresponding increase. The wealth and 
capital which Is now concentrated in Boston, Providence, 
Lowell, and the other great seats of manufacture in the 
North, would be transferred to Charleston, Savannah, Au- 

sta, Columbia, and the other great seats of commerce 
in the South. The growth of theeity in which we are 
mow deliberating, is a sttiking proof of the wondetful ef- 
fact of public disbursemeat*:: “reom what we Rave ho. 

denen ew winty 8s AY YU. SA inferred that a permanent an- 
nual disbursement of $ 1,000,000, is sufficient of itself, to 
build up and sustain a city, with a population of 20,000 in- 
habitants. What, then, would be the effect of adding 

7,000,000 to the annual disbursements of the Southern 
States, while their taxes should be reduced to one half 
their present rate, and their commerce extended im all 
directions under the influence of that freedom which 
would equally increase the demand for their staples abroad 
end for imported manufactures in the United States? 

Sir, it is utterly impossible that any Southern city can 
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ever rise into consequence, while the constant draught of 
Government exactions, and the steady current of Govern- 
ment disbursements, operate as discriminating duties in 
favor of the Northern cities. It is under the influence of 
these causes, and not for the want of enterprise or in- 
dustry, that Charleston, the natural emporium of an ex- 
tensive foreign commerce, has sunk into comparitive insig- 
mificance, as a mere place of deposit for our staples of ex- 
portation, while the foreign merchandise obtained in ex- 
jehange for these staples, is actually imported by Northern 
cities. It is owing to these causes that although two- 
thirds of the foreign commerce of the country belongs to 
the Southern States, their cities are insignificant, compared 
with those of the Northern States; and while the former 
are going to decay, almost universally, the latter are ra- 
pidly increasing in population and prosperity. And, sir, 
rt is owing to these causes, also, that the Northern States, 
comparatively destitute of natural advantages—having no 
wtaples of exportation to support their commerce—exhibit 
all the indications of a young, growing and flourishing 
country; while the Southern States, with natural advan- 
tages such as never fell to the lot of any other country, 
and with an industry which never relaxes its efforts, are 
in a steady progressof deterioration, exhibiting all the in- 
dications of premature decrepitude and decay. A travel- 
ler, in passing through the Southern States, will be struck 
with the wretched appearance of towns and villages al- 
most in ruins—the melancholy memorials of departed 
prosperity ; whereas, in the Northern States, he will be 
equally struck with the animating appearance of towns 
and villages growing up in the oldest States, almost as 
rapidly as in a newly settled country. Such, sir, is the 
power of misgovernment to destroy the bounties of Provi- 
dence. No natural advantages, no industry, no human 
exertion, however great, can stand the unequal action of a 
Government, which levies a contribution of 40 per cent. 
upon the income of one part of the Union, to be appropri- 
ated, mm various modes, to the enriching of another. 





it is like the action of a burning and malignant sun, | 


which perpetually evaporates the moisture and fertility of 
the soil, in a region devoted to the curse of Heaven—to 
pour them out in fructifying and refreshing showers on 
more favored regions. Under the existing order of things, 
itis vain that we attempt to disguise the fact, that union 
itself is nothing more nor less than a compact reducing 
the Southern States to the very worst condition of colonial 
bondage—that of mere tributary provinces. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetis has inform- 
ed us, that the establishment of a system of free trade would 
make us tributary provinces of Great Britain; and most of 
the gentlemen who have addressed the committee on the 
same side of the question, have expressed a similar opin- 
ion. Now, sir, with all my respect for those gentlemen, I 
must say, in sheer justice to the subject, that this is “ stale, 
flat, and unprofitable’ nonsense, destitute even of the 
shallowest plausibility. ‘The lowest political demagogue, 
or a county court hustings, would not utter more vulgar 
and miserable slang, with a view to rouse the prejudices of 
the most ignorant rabble, composed of the dependents of 
some great manufactory. What, sir, are we to be gravely 
told that we pay tribute to a nation with whom we carry on 
commerce, on terms of perfect equality, and from whom 
we can obtain our supplies cheaper than we could obtain 
them from any other market in the world? ‘The complaint 
of the manufacturers here is, that Great Britain sells us her 
manufactures too cheap, and this it seems makes us tribu- 
taries; whereas if we would pay 40 per cent. more to the 
Northern manufacturers, we should cease to pay tribute, 
and become independent. Heaven deliver me and my 
constituents from such independence. Sir, f am opposed 
to every sort of tribute, whether foreign or domestic. ] 
hold with the memorable sentiment of an illustrious patri- 
ot of South Carolina, ‘“ millions for defence, but not a cent 
for tribute.” The community that will patiently submit to 
pay tribute to any earthly power, is a community of slaves, 
whatever external forms of hberty may be preserved to re- 
concile them to the degrading bondage. 

But, sir, this absurd notion, that by purchasing the man- 
ufactures of Great Britain we pay her tribute, involves the 
most contradictory and paradoxical consequences. It ne- 
cessarily follows, that all our foreign commerce makes us 
tributary to the nations with whom we carry iton. Nor 
is this all. If there should be found in the British Parlia- 
ment a statesman of as much sagacity as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and ns coadjutors, he would make it 
as clear to that body, that Great Britain pays tribute to the 
United States, by purchasing our agricultural staples, as 
those gentlemen ‘have made it to this body, that we pay tri- 
bute to Great Britain, by purchasing her manufactures. 
And thus, Sir, it wouk result, that a commerce, perfectly 
free and mutually beneficial to both countries, would sub- 
ject them toa mutid tribute utterly incompatible with 
their independence as nations! The spirit of hostility to 


foreign commerce ‘originated in the Gothic s, when the 
Corcinments erected by the feudal barons on the ruins of the 


Roman Empire, were organized upon military principles, 
and their whole polity arranged with a view to a constant 
state of warfare. ff war were the great end for which 
governments were formed, if it were a thing to be encour- 
aged for its own sake, foreign commerce would certainly 
be a nuisance, for nothing has contributed more to prevent 
wars in modern Earope, not excepting the benign influ- 
ence of Christianity itself, What is it that now binds the 
family of nations together? What is it that has caused 
the sceptre of universal peace to wave over Europe for the 
last fifteen years? Commerce, commerce, nothing but com- 
merce. It has gradually extinguished that Vandal spirit, 
which regards foreign nations as enemies in peace, and 
foteign commerce as a soft of treasonable intercourse with 
a public enemy, This unchristian spirit is almost exclu- 
sively confined ‘to the Agtocrat of Russia and the Ameri 
can Congress, since the downfal of that great Vandal of 
modern times, the Emperor Napoleon. The example of 
this military despot, this conquerer and plunderer of na- 
tions, who regarded his subjects as born to fight for his 
glory, and not to labor for their own happiness, has been 
often quoted on this floor, as authority for this warfare 
which you are waging against foreign commerce. In him 
was concentrated the spirit and the power of all the feudal 
barons. Regarding all nations as his enemies, and war as his 
permanent occupation, he rigorously excluded all the pro- 
ductions of foreign industry. His celebrated ‘‘ Continen- 
tal System” was the exact prototype of the “ American 
System.” It aimed to exclude the commerce of England 
and her allies from all the countries subjected by his mili- 
tary power. But this very attempt overthrew him. The 
nations of the continent, would not submit to the priva- 
tions imposed upon them, merely to gratify his ambition. 
And, sir, if France and Great Britain had been united by 
the ten thousand ties of a free and unrestricted commerce, 
I have not a doubt, that the desolating wars which, with 
very short intervals, drenched Europe in blood for nearly 
a quarter of a century, could not have been maintained 
for two years, before the British ministry would have been 
displaced, or Buonaparte dethroned. A war between na- 
tions which are bound together by the strong bonds of 
commercial interest, involves such distressing privations, 
that the most ambitious rulers will not venture to cut those 
bonds asunder, but from the most obvious necessity. And, 
sir, I will not disguise the opinion, which I sincerely enter- 
tain, that the innumerable ties of interest, which, under a 
system of free trade, would bind Great Britain to the United 
States, would furnish a much more effectual guarantee 
against any aggressions upon our rights, by that power, 





which our national resources could provide. As long as 
we continue to be the best customers of that nation, it will 
be impossible for her ministry to maintain an unjust war 
against us. Her suffering and starving manufacturers 
would make an appeal to which no ministry could be in- 
different.. And it is not to be doubted, that the late war 
with that country was brought to a conclusion much more 
by such an appeal, than by the achievements of our arms, 
or the skill of our diplomatists. 

I now feel itto be my duty, Mr. Chairman, to notice 
some remarks which gentlemen have thought proper to 
introduce into this debate, on a very delicate topic, inno way 
connected with the measure on which we are deliberating. 
The member from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis) has re- 
reminded the committee that he is contending against 
“the lordly owners of a 1000 slaves, who are leagued with 
those over the water, who wish to put their feet upon our 
necks and take the bread out of our mouths” These 
were his words. The mémber from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Burges) was pleased to add, with his accustomed courtesy 
and suavity of manner, that this was a contest between the 
honest manufacturers and “the unfeeling lashers of 
slaves,” whom he represented as confederating with Eng- 
land in favor of free trade. 

I am not unaware, sir, that a feeble argument, or a bad 
cause, may derive essential aid from an appeal to the preju- 
dices of anaudience. But I can assure the gentlemen that 
they are perfectly welcome to all the advantage they can 
gain by running comparisons between the North and the 
South on the subject of slavery. I will not ransack the 
musty annals of New England, and particularly of Rhode 
Island, for a history of the origin and progress of the North 
American slave trade. But I will say, that I have no con- 
stituent who ever kidnapped a wretched African ; tore him 
away with the relentless spirit of avarice and plunder 
from the land of his nativity, and sold him into foreign bon- 
dage ; and saying this, I wiil ask the gentlemen from Rhode 
Island, if they can put their hands upon their hearts and 
make the same doclanstion ’ Whatever may be the enor- 
mity of the slave trade; and from my soul I believe there 
is not in the annals of human cupidity and cruelty a more 
disgraceful and indelible blot—that sin does not abide 
with me or mine. If I have not been grossly misinformed, 
men notorious for a very discreditable participation in that 
nefarious traffic, have figured in the Halls of Congress, as 
the representatives of Sovereign States. But sucha repre- 
sentative never came from South Carolina, and I thank 
God for that. In fact, sir, every part of the civilized world, 
and especially New England, had a greater agency in the 
original enslavement of the African race, than the Southern 
States. Our ancestors bought them from the ancestors of 
our New England brethren, and it has been well said that it 
is “an absurdity, without a parallel in the whole history of 
human extravagance and folly, to hear the people of Old 
England.or New England, or any other Pete of Christen- 
dom, coolly lecturing us upoti the sin of keeping our fellow 
men in bondage. They talk about the imprescriptible 
rights of mankind, and question the very ¢itles which they 
became bound to warrant by selling us the ay What, 
then, is the situation in which the people of the Southern 
States are placed, in regard to their slaves? Since they are 
already amongst us, we can only regard them as hom 
beings committed to our guardianship ; and I will maintain 
before any enlightened tribunal, in opposition to all the vision- 
ary fanatics in Christendom, that we shall consult their hap- 
piness, as little as our own safety, by their emanci I 
am glad to perceive that some of the States of this Union 
have been brought to their senses on the subject of free 
negroes, by actual observation of their character and con 


face of the eartha more lazy, miserable, and ead 
than the free négroes of the United States. If Id to 
fix the curse of Heaven upon the Southern slaves, 1 would 
undoubtedly set them free ; and let them go forth as wretch- 
ed outcasts to beg, steal, or perish. Their present condi- 
tion is proud and enviable, compared with that in which 
wild enthusiasts and calculating politicians would place 
them. Sir, I will not contend with Aristotle, that the Afri- 
can race were made to be slaves, but I do say thatGod bim- 
self has drawn the line of discrimination, both moral and. 
physical, between them and the white race, in characters 
too strong ever to be obliterated. And although the people 
of the North, from an overweening anxiety to attend to 
concerns of other people, are very eloquent in preaching up 
in favor of our slaves, the doctrine of the universal equality 
of all mankind ; they would shudder at the idea of amalga- 
mating with them, as much as the people of the South. 
There is no subject upon which such erroneous notions prevail 
throughout the civilized world, as on that of the negro sla- 
very of the Southern States. Yielding to the influenceof a 
mawkish and mistaken humanity, our own statesmen have 
generally conceded that slavery is a political evil, asit 

the white population. Now, sir, I firmly believe that there 
never has existed a form of servitude so favorable to the 
happiness of the servants, and at the same time so condu- 
cive to political freedom, as that which we are considering. 
Where those who perform the menial and degrading offices 
of society constitute a part of the political body, and parti- 
cipate in the governmentof the country, through the elective 
franchise, this high privilege is degraded, and the spirit of 
liberty, as well as its security, diminished. It is not im the 
nature of things, that a mere dependent, who brushes your 
coat and cleans your boots, can be regarded by you with the 
feeling of equality which is due to a freeman, nor is it to be 
expected that he should have the proud feelings that belong 





than all the armies and navies, generals and admirals, 


to a freeman. 


dition. I confidently assert, that there isnot upon the whole’ 
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A state of servile dependence is utterly mcompatible 
with political freedom, and by conferring the right of suf- 
frage upon | cron in that condition, whatever may be their 
color, you do not elevate them to the character of freemen, 
but degrade liberty to their level. What, sir, would you 
expect from an election where hostlers and grooms, and 
postillions and footmen, should come to the polls and con- 
trol the result? Gentlemen may talk as much as they 
please about equal rights, but I know they do not indulge 
those feelings of respect for their servants, which every 
man in the Southern States indulges towards the humblest 
citizen. 

Where all the offices of dependant servitude are per- 
formed by a separate caste, distinguished by color, and 
wholly excluded from a/] participation in the Government, 
it is not to be doubted, that the spirit of freedom is render- 
ed much more proud and lofty, among those who are free, 
by the very contrast. Noman in the Southern States, what- 
ever may be his rank or station, would think of speaking 
to the very poorest white man in the community, with the 
imperious tone of insolence and authority, which are ha- 
bitually used towards the white servants of the North. 
These views of the political effect of slavery are conclusive- 
ly sustained by the philosophical exposition of Mr. Burke, 
in his celebrated speech on the conciliation of the Ameri- 
can colonies. And I will venture to predict, that if ever 
the liberty of this country shall be extinguished, the last 
glimmering of that glorious light will beam forth from the 
South. 

Before I take my seat, Mr. Chairman, I must trouble 
the committee with a very few words, in reply to some very 
significant allusions which have been made, as to the mo- 
tives and gbjects by which I have been actuated, in sub- 
mitting to the committee the amendment which I offered, 
and the argument by which I attempted to sustain it. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Gornam) inaagines 
he can perceive some deep laid scheme of political ambi- 
tion at the bottom of all this. [Mr. Gornam rose to make 
an explanation, disclaiming ay intention to impute such 
designs.] Mr. McDurrie said he was glad to find that he 
had mistaken the gentleman, as he had great personal res- 
pect for him, but that he certainly was not mistaken in 
what had fallen from another member, (Mr, Burcrs,) who 

spoke of artful and ambitious politicians, who regarded po- 
litical power as the summum bonum. Now, sir, was there 
ever a more far-fetched and extravagant notion, than that 
any man in the ordinary use of his faculties, would throw 
himself into the breach and wage a war of extermination 
against the protecting system, with a view to political ad- 
vancement? Every one must see, that situated as things 
are, no man can take such a course, without cutting himself 
off from every hope of political elevation. The alternative 
is presented to every Southern man, to select between the 
rights and liberties of his constituents and his own promo- 
tion. Ifthey would basely and treacherously surrender 
the dearest rights of the people they represent, if they would 
even advise their constituents to submit passively to the 
oppressive despotism of the majority, the avenue to the 
honors of this Government Wwoauld be perfectly opem te them. 
But, sir, as it regards myself, so far from seeking or desir- 
ing such honors, no human inducement could prevail upon 
me to of any office under this Government, until 
the State of South Carolina is redeemed from the colonial 
vassalage to which she has been reduced, and raised from 
the condition of a tributary province, to that of an indepen- 
dent State. No, sir, if I know my own heart, I would not 

of the very highest office in the gift of the Ameri- 
ean people, while a system of legislation .exists, which it 
would be my duty to enforce, and which reduces my fel- 
low-citizens to a state of degrading bondage. As God is 
my. judge, I would rather perish in the last ditch, contend- 
ing for the violated rights of my constituents, than to wave 
the barren sceptre of power over the ruin and desolation 
which the unconstitutional and tyrannical legislation of 
this Government has spread over the fairest portion of 
God's creation. : 


CONGRESSIONAL OPINIONS ON THE CON.-.: 
STITUTION. 
ON THE COD FISHERY BILL, 
Granting bounties, H. R. February 3. 1792. 
Mr. Gites.—The present section of the bill (he con- 
to contain a direct bounty on occupations ; 
and if that be its object, it is the frst attempt as yet made 
by this Government to exercise such authority—and its 
constitutionality struck him in a doubtful point of view ; 
for in no part of the constitution.could he, in express terms, 
find a power given to Congress to grant bounties on occu- 
pations—the power is neither directly granted, nor (by 
any reasonable construction that he a give) annexed 
to apy other power specified in the constitution. 
February 7, 1792... 

Mr. Wiiiiamson.—In the Constitution of this Govern- 
ment there are two or three remarkable provisions which 
seem to be in point. It is provided that direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States according to their 
respective numbers. It is also provided that “all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall -be uniform throughout the 
United States :” and it is provided that no preference shall 
be given by any regulation of commercial revenue to the 
ports of one state over those of another. The clear and 
obvious intention of the articles mentioned was, that Con- 
gress might not have the power of imposing unequal bur- 
dens—that it might not be in their power to gratify one 
part of the Union by oppressing another. It appeared 





come, when by greater cohesion, by more unanimity, by 
more address, the representatives of one part of the Union 
might attempt to impose unequal taxes, or to relieve their 
constituents at the expense of the people. ‘To prevent the 
possibility of such a combination, the articles that I have 
mentioned were inserted in the constitution. 

I do not hazard much in saying that the present consti- 
tion had never been adopted, without those preliminary 
guards om the constitution. Establish the general doc- 
trine of bounties, and all the provisions I have mentioned 
become useless. ‘They vanish into air, and like the base- 
less fabric of a vision, leave nota’ trace behind. The 
common defence and general welfare, in the hands of a 
good politician, may supersede every part of our constitu- 
tion, and leave us in the hands of tite and chance. Man- 
ufactures in general are useful to the nation—they pro- 
mote the public good and general welfare ; how many of 
them are springing up in the Northern States? Let them 
be properly supported by bounties; and you will find no 
occasion for unequal taxes. The tax may be equal in the 
beginning, it will be sufficiently unequal in the end. 

The object of the bounty, and the amount of it, are 
equally to be disregarded in the present case; we are 
simply to consider whether bounties may safely be given 
under the present constitution ; for myself, | would rather 
begin with a bounty of one million per annum, than one 
thousand ; I wish that my constituents may know whether 
they are to put any confidence in that paper called the con- 
stitution. 

Unless the Southern States are protected by the consti- 
tution, their valuable staple, and their visionary wealth, 
must occasion their destruction. Three short years has 
this Government existed ; it is not three years, but we have 
already given serious alarms to many of our fellow citi- 
zens; establish the doctrine of bounties; set aside that 
part of the constitution which requires equal taxes, and 
demand similar distributions ; destroy this barrier, and it 
is not a few fishermen that will enter, claiming ten or 
twelve thousand dollars, but all manner of persons—peo- 
ple of every trade and occupation may enter at the breach 
until they have eaten up the bread of our children. 

Mr. Mapison.—It is supposed by some gentlemen, that 
Congress had authority not onlyto grant bounties in the 
sense here used, merely as a commutation for drawback, 
but even to grant them under a power by virtue of which 
they may do any thing which they may think conducive 
to the general welfare! This, sir, in my mind, raises the 
important and fundamental question, whether the general 
terms which have been cited, are to be considered as a sort of 
caption or general description of the specified powers, and 
as having no further meaning, and giving no further pow- 
ers than what is found in that specification, or as an ab- 
stract and indefinite delegation of power extending to all 
cases whatever; to all such at least as will admit the ap- 
plication of money, which is giving as much latitude as 
any government could well desire. » , 

I, sir, have always conceived—~I believed those who 
proposed the constitution conceived—it is still more fully 
known, and more material to obs that those whe rati- 
fied the constitution conceived, that this is not an indes- 
nite government, deriving its’ powets from the general 
terms prefixed to the specified powers—but a limited go- 
vernment tied down to the specified powers, which explain 
and define the general terms. 

It is to be recollected, that the terms “ common defence | 
and general welfare,” as here used, are not novel terms 
first introduced into this constitution. They are terms 
familiar in their construction, and well known to the people 
of America. They are repeatedly found in the articles 
of confederation, where, although they are susceptible of 
as great a latitude as can be given them by the context 
here, it was never supposed or pretended that they convey- 
ed any such power as is now assigned to them. On the 
contrary, it was always considered clear and certain, that 
the old Congress was limited to the enumerated powers ; 
and that the enumeration limi ed 4nd explained the gen- 
eralterms. I ask the gentlemen themselves, whether it 
ever was su or suspected, that the old Congress 
could give away the money of the States in bounties to 
encourage agriculture or for any other purpose they 

. Ifsuch a power had been possessed by any body, | 
it would have been much less impotent, or have borne a 
very different character from that universally ascribed to it. 

The novel idea now annexed to those terms, and never 
before entertained by the friends or enemies of the go- 
vernment, will have a further consequence which cannot 
have been taken into the view of the gentleman. Their 
construction would not only give Congress the complete 
legislative power I have stated ; it would do more; it would 
supersede all the restrictions understood at present to lie 
on their power with respect to a judiciary. It would put 
it in the power of Congress to establish courts throughout 
the United States with cognizance of suits between citizen 
and citizen, and in all cases whatsoever. This, sir, seems to 
be demonstrable; for if the clause in question really author- 
izes Congress to do whatever they think fit, provided 
it be for the general welfare, of which they are to judge, 
and money can be applied to it, Congress must have pow- 
er to create and support a judiciary establishment, with a 
jurisdiction extending to all cases, favorable, in their 
opinion, to the general welfare, in the same manner as 
they have power to pass laws, and apply money providing 
it any other way for the general welfare. I shall be remind- 
ed, perhaps, that, according to the terms of the constitu- 
tion, the judicial power is to extend to certain cases only, 
not to all cases. But this circumstance can have no et- 
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fect in the argument, it being presupposed by the gentle- 
men, that the specification of certain objects does not lirait = 
the import of the genera! terms. ‘Taking these terms as 
an abstract and indefinite grant of power, they comprise 
all the objects of the legislative regulations, as well 
such as fall under the judiciary article in the constitution, 
as those falling immediately under the legislative article ; 
and if the partial enumeration of objects in the legislative 
article does not, as these gentlemen contend, limit the 
general power, neither will it be limited by the partial 
enumeration of objects in the judiciary article. 

There are consequences, sir, still more extensive, which, 
as they follow clearly from the doctrine combatted, must 
either be admitted, or the doctrine must be given up. 
Congress can employ money indefinitely to the general 
welfare, and are the sole and supreme judges of the gen- 
eral welfare, they may take the care of religion into their 
own hands; they may appoint teachers in every State, 
county and parish, and pay them outof their public treasu- 
ry: they may take into their own hands the education of 
children, establishing in like manner schools throughout 
the union; they may assume the provision for the poor ; 
they may undertake the regulation of all roads other than 
post roads ; in short, every thing from the highest object of 
State legislation, down to the most minute objectof police, 
would be thrown under the power of Congress ; for every 
object I have mentioned would admit of the application of 
money, and might be called, if Congress pleased, provi- 
sions for the genera] welfare. 

The language held in various discussions of this house, 
is a proof that the doctrine in question was never enter- 
tained by this body. Arguments, wherever the subject 
would permit, have constantly been drawn from the pecu- 
liar nature of this government as limited to certain enu- 
merated powers, instead of extending, like other govern- 
ments, to all cases not particularly excepted. Ina very 
late instance, I mean the debate on the representation bill, 
it must be remembered that am argument much used, par- 
ticularly by gentlemen from ‘Massachusetts, against the 
ratio of 1 for 30,000, was that this government was unlike 
the State governments, which had an indefinite variety of 
objects within their power, that it had a smaller number of 
objects only attended to, and therefore that a smaller 
number of representatives would be sufficient to adminis- 
ter it. 

Arguments have been advanced to show, that because, 
in the regulation of trade, indirect and eventual encourage- 
ment is given to manufactures, therefore Congress have 
power to give money in direet bounties, or to grant it in 
any other way that would answer the same purpose. But 
surely, qir, there is a great and obvious difference, which 
it cannot be necessary to enlarge upon; a duty laid on 
imported implements of husbandry, would in its operation 
be an indirect tax on exported produce ; but will any one 
say that by virtue of a mere power to lay duties on imports, 
Congress might go directly to the produce or implements 
of agriculture, or to the atticles exported? It is true, 
duties on exports are expressly prohibited; but if there 
were no article forbidding)them, a power directly to tax 
exports, would never "Séiber ae Gantt wer 40 tax. am- 
tally affect exports. : | 

In short, sir, witheut going farther into the subject, 
which I should not have here touched on at all, but for the 
reasons already mentioned, I venture to declare it as my 
opinion, that were the power of Congress to be established 
in the latitude contended for, it would subvert the very 
foundation, and transmute the very mature of the limited 
government established by the of America: and 
what inferences might be drawn, or what consequences 
ensue from such 4 step, it is incumbent on us all to con- 
sider. 






ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWs.—June 1798. 


Mr. Livincston.—By this act the President alone » 
empowered to make the jaw, to fix in his own mind what 
acts, what words, what thoughts, or looks shall constitute 
the crime contemplated by the bill; that is, the crime of 
being ‘‘ suspected to be dangerous to the peace and safety 
of the United States.” This comes completely within 
the definition of despotism—an union of legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial powers. My opinions on this subject 
are explicit-—they are, that wherever our laws manifestly 
infringe the constitution under which they were made, the 
people ought not to hesitate which to obey: if we ex- 
ceed our powers we become tyrants, and our acts have no 
effect. : 
AN ACT to repeal the tonnage daties upon ships and vessels of the 

United States, and upon certain foreign vessels. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the first. 
day of April next, no duties upon the of the ships 
and vessels of the United States, of which officers and 
two-thirds of the crew shall be citizens of the United States, 
shall be levied or collected ; and all aets and parts of acts 
imposing duties upon the tonnage.of ships and vessels of 
the United States officered and manned as aforesaid, so far 
as the same relase to the imposition of such duties, shall, 





from and after the first day of April next, be repealed: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the said first day of April next, all acts and parts of acts 
imposing duties upon the tonnage of the ships and vessels 
of any foreign nation, so far as the same relates to the im- 
position of such duties, shall be repealed: Provided, That 
the President of the United States shall be satisfied that the 
discriminating or countervailing duties of such foreign na- 





tion, so far as they operate to the disadvantage of the United 
States, have been abolished. Approved, May 31, 1830. 
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"TABLE FF, No. 4. 




















Summary of the amount of Gold and Silver which has been extracted from the Mines:of America from 1492 till 1825. 







































































YEARs. | Person. Gop. SiLver. Torat Amount. Mean YEAar. Gop. SILveR. Gop To Sitver. 
| | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Castile Marks Castile Marks. 

1492 to 1545 | 53 years 99,000,000 30,000,000 120,000,000 2,250,000 12,500 66,600 i e-2 
a 1546 to 1555 | 10 do 30,000,000 170,000,000 aeuratenee | 

1556 to 1570 | 15 do 40,000,000 | 110,000,000 150,000,000 | it 

1571 to 1530 | 10 do 20,000,000 | 70,000,000 99,000,000 + 14,200,000 | 20,000 1,347,600 1 to 67 
6 1581 to 1590 | 10 do 30,000,000 | 140,000,000 170,000,000 | | 

1591 to 1600 | 10 do | 30,000,000 | 140,000,000 170,000,000 | 

1601 to 1610 . 10 do | 25,000,000 | 115,000,000 140,000,000 ) 

i611 to 1620 | 10 do 25,000,000 | 115,000,000 140,000,000 | 

1621 to 1630 | 10 do 22'000,000 | 122,000,000 150,000,000 15,000,000 20,300 1,440,000 1 to 70 

163L to 1640 10 do 30,000,000 | — 130,000,000 160,000,000 | | 

1641 to 1650 | 10 do 30,000,000 | 130,000,000 | — 160,000,000 | | 

1651 to 1660 | 10 do | 28,000,000 | 122,000,000 | a | 

i661 to 1670 | 10 do 28,000,000 | 122,000, | 50,000,000 | P - 5 ang ' 69 

1671 to 1680 | 10 do 23'000,000 | 122,600,000 | 150,000,000 f 15,000,000 20,600 1,435,3 to 

1681 to 1690 | 10 do 28,000,000 | 122,000,000 | — 150,000,000 2 | | 
¢ 1691 to 1700 10 do | 75,000,000 | 115,000,000 eeeenaee | 

1701 to 1710 | 10 do | 420,000,000 100,000,000 | =20,000, 22 .000,0 80,000 1,308,800 i to 6 

i711 to 1720 10 do | 120,000,000 110,000,000 | 230,000,000 000,000 ; 308, 

1721 to 1730 10 do 120,000,000 120,000,000 | 240,000,000 5 | 

i731 to 1740 10 do | 120,000,000 130,000,000 | pea ree oon | 

1741 to 1750 10 do | 120,000,000 160,000,000 220,000, 92 000 “9 | 1970600 er 
d 1751 to 1760 | 10 do | 110,000,000 190,000,000 | — 300,000,000 28,000,000 82,7 PR eee, 

1761 to 177 10 do | 100,000,000 190,000,000 | — 290,000,000 | 
¢ 1771 to 1780 10 do | 100,000,000 250,000,000 | eogrnnenes | 

1781 to 1790 10 do | 100,000,000 280,000,000 3SU,00V, 5 73,5 | 3,470,600 1 to 47 

1791 to 1800 | 10 do | 100,000,000 320,000,000 420,000,000 | 39 506.000 73,500 | 470, 

1801 to 1810 10 do 100,000,000 330,000,000 430,000,000 | 

i811 to 1825 15 do : 115,000,000 255,000,000 370,000,000 24,700,000 | 56,400 | 2,000,000 1 to 35 

333 years |  1,890,000,000 4,310,000,000 6,200,000,000 | | 














a Discovery of the Mine at Potosi. 


Value of Gold to Silver, as stated by Lord Liverpool in 
his letter to the King of England. 
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Gold to Silver. 

In Persia, according to Herodotus - | Lto 118 
In Greece, at same period - - -; lt 18 
in Greece, in the time of Plato - -| lto12 
In Greece, it is stated by Xenophon at - | Lto 10 
After the plunder of gold from the temple of 

Apollo, according to Menander, it was - | 1 to 10 
in the reign of Alexander the Great, it was - | 1 to 10 
In Rome, according to Pliny the elder - | Ll to 1433 
in Rome, after the tribute from the Etolians | 1 to 10 
The plunder of gold from the Gauls +, 4uilus 

asa, reduced the proportions to -| 1lto 73 
fn the reign of Claudius, Tacitus states itat | 1 to 123 
Until the reign of Alexander Severus it con- 

tinued - - - - - | 1 to 124 
In the reign of Constantine the Great - | Lto 104 
‘The disorders in the Roman Empire under 


Arcadius and Honorius raised it to - 
From which it appears that gold, unless when 
depressed by sudden and unusual occur- 
rences, or enhanced by a dread of public 
imsecurity, may be stated to have been for 
upwards of nine hundred years, in the pro- 
portion of - - - - | LtelBorl2 
la England— 
In the reign of Henry Lil, 1216 to 1272 | Lto 9} 
Edward Lil, 1339 to 1377 | 1 to 124 
1 to 
I 


1 to 143 


eee ee 





Do Henry IV, 1490 to 1412 104 
Do Edward [V, 1461 to 1477 to li} 
Do Henry VIII, 1510 to 1547 | 1 to 114; 
* Do Queen Elizabeth, 1560 | lto ll 
Do King James I, 1604 | 1 to 124 
Do do IG11 | Lto 135 
Do Charies UH, 1665 | 1 to 144 
Do George I, 1717 | tto 15) 
Relative proportions— 
In China, according to Humboldt - | Lto 124 
In Japan, do - - | Ito &4 
In Bengal, according to bullion report - | 1 to 14,5; 
In Madras, do - - | Lto 134 
In Bombay do - -| ltolo 


In the China Diaries, it is stated at sixteen 
tales of silver for one tale of gold of 100 
touch or pure gold. If it t meant to be 
pure silver also, the proportion would be | 
to 16; but it is believed to be the average 
fimeness of silver in dollars, which would be | 1 to 14.2355 











Bautimore, Febrwary 15, 1830. 
Sir: Your letter of the 3d instant contains the follow- 
ing inquiry: ‘“‘ Suppose that ten silver dollars will buy 
one gold eagle in the United States, when exchange is 
twenty* per cent. how much more debt will the eagle pay 
im France or England than the ten silver dollars ?”’ 


* The object of this query was to ascertain the relative value of a 
peyment made in England and France in gold or silver, obtained in the 








Authorities.—Count Humboldt, Abbe Raynal, Mr. Ward, Bullion Report. 


b Amalgamation adopted in Peru. 


c Brazil Mines were worked. 
¢ Exploration of the Mine of Valenciana, Mexico. 
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d Discovery of Biscaina and Sombrerete, Mexico. 





| ‘The expense of transportation being nearly the same in 
‘each case, and the rate of exchange here having no effect 


_ jupon the relative result, when the estimates are founded on 


‘a fixed basis, (such as the mint valuation,) the amount of 
_payment effected in France, (if no adverse exchange there 
‘should influence the value of gold or silver, and provided 
jalso, that the French mint buys bullion at prices relatively 
similar to the legal rates,) will be in the proportion of 55} 
franes, if in gold, to 53; francs im silver ; equivalent to the 
difference in the value established by that nation, to those 
‘metals respectively, viz: 34 per cent. in favor of a ship- 
ment of gold, or in theratio of 15 to 1, to 155 tol. The 
relative advantage in England cannot be stated with 
precision, because a tender of silver to the amount of ten 
dollars is not legal. According to the average price of 
American dollars, in 1827 and 1828, of 4s. 98d. per ounce, 
and of gold eagles, at £3 17s. 6d. making the relative pro- 
portions in fine metal, of 15,3, to 1; or, at the latest prices, 
/of 4s. 9d. and £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, equivalent to 15}; 
to 1, the profit upon shipping gold, would have been, at 
| the former period, 4% per cent. or, in December last, 64 
|per cent. In order, however, to furnish a more full and 
(satisfactory reply, | have annexed a table, which exhibits, 
in a condensed form, the intrinsic value of our coins, and 
of those of the most extensive of the European commer- 
cial nations, and also the real par and the computed ex- 
change prevailing with each of them, in reference to Eng- 
land and to the United States. This statement is conceiv- 
ed to be deserving of inspection and consideration, in two 
aspects: First, as to the present influence of exchange 
operations (which is always in action) in producing an ap- 
proximation to equality:in'the relative value of these me- 
tals, notwithstanding the arbitrary regulations of particular 
States : and secondly, asa reference to the estimates which 
have prevailed for a series of years amongst nations exten- 
sively commercial, appears to be the most satisfactory and 





gold to silver. 
The unrestrained operations of commerce in tranquil 





the precious metals existing in currency, would, doubtless, 

render evident the exact proportion which each metal bore 
to the other ; but mistaken ideas of policy having interposed 
Various restraints, and despotism or anarchy in other States, 
by engendering distrust, having attached a local and dis- 
_proportionable value to gold, on account of the comparative 
| facality with which it can be concealed or transported, we 
are compelled, if advantage is to result from our inquiries 
/as to the prevailing estimates, to confine them to a survey 
of the regulations of the least restricted, most prosperous, 
and influential, of the trading nations. 

In England (admitted to be the first in commercial im- 
portance) the legal value of gold to silver has been, since 
('717, 1 to 15}; but in practice, that regulation has been 
‘nominal and inoperative: for although, during the greater 


: . ; 

part of that period, silver in coin (and coinage was without 
United States, at 1.15. The anewer refers to the mint value of the 
metals, instead of that in the market. ‘The annexed table contains the 
data fur the auswer sought.—Secretary of the Treasury. 





instructive guide to an accurate knowledge of the value of 


charge) was a lawful tender at 5s. 2d. sterling per ounce, 
if of full standard weight, yet the Asiatic demand, antece- 
dent to 1797, having kept the market price above that of 
the mint; and an order of council subsequently having for- 
bidden the coinage of silver for individuals, the practical 
effect heretofore has been similar to the regulation now 
prevailing, which constitutes gold, (for amounts exceeding 
25s.) the only legal tender in payments. Bank notes circu- 
late freely and most advantageously, under the favor of 
public confidence, but their issue under £5 sterling being 
restrained, it is estimated that one-half of the entire curren- 
cy of that nation is now metallic, 

In Haurburg, a city of extensive commerce, and the me- 
dium for exchange operations between England, Prussia, 
and the more northern nations of Europe, silver has been 
the money of exchange and of circulation, and the legal 
measures of value since 1688. Gold is viewed as a com- 
modity, yet it is nevertheless coined into ducats, which 
bear the nominal value of 96 groots banco each, bein 
equivalent to the relative proportions of 1 to 14{ of silver. 

Holland, essentially commercial, and holding for a long 
period the rank now awarded to England, has maintained, 
since 1609, until very recently, a system similar to that of 
Hamburg, attaching nominally to gold, rather a lower ya- 
luation, say 1 to 14,7,. Within a few years, the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands has adopted the French regula- 
tions, as to the composition and the legality of payment of 
both metals, and has raised the value of gold, in reference 
to silver, to 1 for 152. The Bank of Amsterdam havin 
at the same time been discontinued as the great nationa 
repository for keeping and assimilating into a money of ex- 
ichange, silver bullion, and every description of silver coin, 
it may be justly questioned, whether the old system, under 
which they had attained precedence in wealth and com- 
merce, was supplanted by the new one, from a deliberate 
conviction of its superiority abstractedly; but may it not 
rather have proceeded from the expediency of causing a 
more general distribution of the national stock of coin and 
bullion, in consideration of their heavy pecuniary sufferings 











times, while effecting a just distribution of the quantity of during the hostility of recent times, and their liability to in- 


vasion in most of the European wars ? 

Previous to the revolution in France, the regulations of 
coinage established the relative value between gold and 
silver of 1 to 15, with rather an unusual allowance of re- 
medy. In 1795, the present system was adopted, which 
continued both metals a legal tender, but it lowered the 
value of silver to 154 for one of gold. Although the law 
has decreed this relative difference, and that both metals 
are extensively coined, silver is nevertheless (according to 
my own personal observation and subsequent inquiry) the 
chief and almost exclusive medium by which exchanges of 
every description are effected. Gold bears usually a pre- 
mium of one-fourth of one per cent. and this trivial profit 
has the effect of withdrawing it from circulation. ‘Travel- 
lers like myself, or other individuals, for private conve- 
nience, purchase and distribute it, but it disappears as 
speedily as it is disbursed; exemplifying the nature and 
effect of mércantile acuteness, and confirming practically, 
that gold and silver, any more than coin and notes, wil 
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never circulate generally and freely in any country, unless 
legally restricted to the payment of distinct classes of debts. 
Since the establishment of the Bank of France in TSOI, 
notes have been issued of the amount of 500 francs and 
upwards, but it is understood that their circulation is con- 
fined to the large banking and mercantile transactions of 
Paris. 

Our own system differs from every other : Congress fixed 
the relative valve of gold at 1 for 15 of silver; and under 
the natural presumption that gold and silver coin would 





compose a portion of the general circulation, it has also 
been enacted, that a tender of either of these metals should 
be the only legal mode of discharging obligations. In 
practice, however, and in fact, our currency consists alto- 
gether of paper. In this State, and in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and perhaps some others, the fractional parts of a 
dollar circulate in sufficient quantity to purchase with coin, 
marketing, or other low priced necessaries; but, in the| 
Carolinas, Georgia, and al] that great district eastward of 
Pennsylvania, comprising the States most distinguished for | 
commerce and manufactures, and for wealth, there ts no! 
transfer of the value of the established unit, that is not ef- 
fected by paper. This bank paper is sustained by public 
confidence, on a specie basis, considered sufficient to liqui-| 
date balances accruing amongst the several States, and to 
supply the demands of foreign commerce. ‘Thus circum- 
stanced, and the course of trade latterly having occasioned 
the drain of that portion of our specie fund that was gold, 
instead of silver, which was on all former occasions the de- 
nomination required, a considerable sensation has been ex- 
cited, and various measures have been suggested, as a re- 
medy for this alleged evil. 

Upon a deliberate review of the regulations which have 
been adopted in modern times, with regard to gold and sil- 
ver, by nations long distinguished for commercial enter- 
prise, sagacity, and success, it appears, that the first in| 
public estimation, is satisfied, after 113 years of experience, 
that gold alone is the most suitable metal to be used, as an 
instrument of commerce, and measure of value. Two 
others of the most eminent in trade have for nearly 200 
years given the preference exclusively to silver; while the 
great rival of the former nation perseveres in placing both 
metals on a legal! equality, although its transfers are almost 
entirely effected in silver. : 

If these irmportant commercial nations, whose ¢urrency 
(with the exception of England) is altogether metallic, 
have experienced, in a long series of years, no material in- 
convenience or disadvantage, (as we must presume from 
their adherence to their various systems) in confining prac- 
tically the standard of value to one metal, is it to be credit- 
ed or apprehended, that the United States, whose circula- 
tion is paper, and whose specie does not exceed the amount 
adequate to the performance of the limited duties describ- 
ed, can have been injured or inconvenienced, by the ex- 
portation of their gold? Is it to be believed, and I sub- 
mit the query with due deference to the opinion of others, 
that the denomination of our specie fund, under our pre- 
sent system, is of material or essential importance? For- 
merly the demand for silver occasioned it to be current, at 
from 1 to 3 per cent. premium. For nine years past, the 
extraordinary and unprecedented extent of the British de- 
mand for gold has increased (at least temporarily) its va- 
lue in reference to silver, to gn average premium of about 
five per cent. 

Our gold has been exported, but an equal amount of sil- 
ver unquestionably remains, 

If a different valuation of these metals had prevailed, 
and no less than 16 for 1 would have been effectual, a pro- 
portion, or perhaps the whole of the gold coin, which we 
held in 1819, would have remained, but we should most 
assuredly, in that event, have found an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the quantity of the silver now possessed. If any 
evil or real inconvenience has been experienced, I must 
confess my inability to perceive it. & 

The banks which furnish the circulating medium, find 
their interest, as they conceive, in sustaining the necessary 
issues, by the smallest amount of metallic com, consistent 
with their ideas of efficiency and safety, but its denomina- 
tion must be unimportant. If, therefore, the public do not 
use the procious metals for domestic objects, but as change ; 
if the drain of gold has not in fact lessened the totality of 
the specie fund; and if the denomination of the coin held 
by the banks is to them immaterial, the only matter then 
deserving of consideration, appears to resolve itself into 
the simple calculation, whether or not we have sustained 
pecuniary loss by the conversion of the gold portion of our 
specie into silver coin, at the rate_of 5 per cent. premium, 
which was obtained, and which is in the proportion of I of 
gold to 153 of silver ; or if we estimate the Spanish Ame- 
rican dollars at their intrinsic weight of 373 grains, the 
change has been effected at the rate of I for 15%, at which 
price it will scarcely be contended that any loss whatever 
has been incurred or suffered. 

Besides, it is worthy of the deliberate consideration of 
legislators, whether it is consistent with sound maxims of 
policy to interfere with the established measure of value, 
unless the grievance is obvious and oppressive, and the 
producing cause likely to operate onerously and durably. 
The magnitude of the British demand for gold has been 
the principal cause of the deprivation complained of, and 
its effects have been more sensibly experienced, in conse- 
quence of an increased consumption of European manu- 
factures in India and China having materially diminished 
the English demand for silver for that trade. On the other 
hand, it may be alleged that, although the aggregate pro- 








duce of the American mines, for 20 years past, has ¢e- 


creased from one-third to one-half, compared with the pro- 
duct of preceding years; yet, inasmuch as Brazil has been 
comparatively exempt from commotion, and that gold being 
found in alluvial soils, at a trifling depth, facilitates the re- 
turn to mining operations, there can be no hesitation what- 
ever (even in absence of authentic records from the mints) 
in concluding, that there must have been a material in- 
crease in the relative amount of gold produced since 1810. 
Present prices doubtless indicate an unusual scarcity of 
that metal; but it is not perceived, in the general aspect of 
the trading world, that there are evidences of changes suffi- 
ciently distinct and important in their character to author- 
ize the conclusion that the recent considerable rise in the 
relative value of gold will be unchangeable and permanent. 

For nearly one hundred years antecedent to 1808, gold, 
in the great regulating market of England, was on an ave- 
rage of less value than our present standard of I to 15. 
for nine years past, it has however been current at from | 
to 154, to 1 to 16of silver, but that period in the history of 
commerce, (which isin my opinion ap accurate regulator,) 
is certainly too short to invite or authorize lezislative imter- 
ference, with the view of effecting an alteration in the es- 
tablished measure of value. 

Gold and silver, according to the definition of celebrated 
writers, are commodities, called by way of eminence mo- 
ney, and are the peculiar merchandise for which every 
other description of merchandise is readily exchanged— 
the great instrument of commerce, and a powerful labor- 
saving machine, which has supplanted the tedious and ex- 
pensive operation of barter. ‘They are, also, the universal 
measure of value; but whatever performs a duty so im- 
portant in its extent and consequences, ought to be as tn- 
variable as possible. Any given quantity of gold, or of silver, 
will in all nations, and at all times, be equal to the lke 
quantity of the same metal, but the history of com- 
merce establishes the fact, that they are constantly fluctu- 
ating in reference to each other, and have actually varied 
to the great extent of 74 for 1, to 17 for 1. 

it is therefore obvious, that, inadopting both metals as a 
standard, we have not chosen the deast variable measure. 
Either gold or silver must, in the nature of things, be dess 
mutable than both, and independent of the decided supe- 
riority of either as a uniform measure. The suggestion of 
such an alteration in the standard value is deserving of the 
deliberate consideration of Government, from the facet, that, 
in the event of one metal being selected, and reg::'ated as 
a legal tender, the intervention of the Legislature can ne- 
ver afterwards be required, if the weight and purity of the 
the coin be preserved. 

It secures to the community the uninterrupted use of 
that description of coi to which custom attaches every 
nation, while it does not exclade the other mefal frem use 
in all foreign transactions, or from being as effective as an 
undoubted bill of exchange, or bank note, in making 
large payments. The British system, which gives the pre- 
ference to gold, does not deprive its traders of every neces- 
sary supply of silver, as is evinced by the low market price 
of that article, (dollars being 4s. Sid. per ounce.) And 
it is believed that Holland, during her old system of pre- 
ferring silver, coined more gold ducats than any of com- 
mercial States. 

Gold and silver, like all other commodities, will find the 
way to the best market, and the ability of nations to under- 
take the most extensive operations in domestic industry, or 
in foreign commerce, is not in any degree limited by their 
regulations in regard to coins, but by the aggregate quan- 
tity and value of their surplus products. 

I have not mentioned silver as the most suitable metal 
to select for our standard, in consequence of distinguished 
economists alleging it to be “ the fittest of all metals to be 
this measure of value,” because I admit, that speculative 
views, however plausible and incontrovertible, must accom- 
modate themselves to existing practice, and to peculiarity 
of circumstances and position. 

Oar gold has disappeared, and possessing silver on!,, its 
selection is recommended by the powerful motive of public 
convenience; besides, generally speaking, dollars are 
our money of account and of contract. Silver is the me- 
tallic medium to which we have been accustomed, for it 
was only when dollars were at a premium, that the Banks, 
from necessity or choice, occasionally passed a smal! sup- 
ply of gold into circulation. And bank notes, which may 
be called emphatically our curreney, circulate on the con- 
fiding faith of the public, that the issuers can and will re- 
deem them, when demanded, with dollars. 

Thus, present convenience and previous habit unite in 
giving the preference to silver, and the choice of that metal 
is still farther recommended by our geographical position. 
We carry on an extensive trade with Mexico, whose mines 
not long since furnished nearly two-thirds of the entire 
produce of silver. We are already partially engaged in 
distributing to the commercial world her annual surplus of 
that valuable commodity; and our vicinity and enterprise 
authorize a reasonable expectation, that - we shall finally 
exercise such an extensive agency in that business, as will 
render it an object of interest, as well as convenience, to 
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‘use silver exclusively as our standard of value. 


Notwithstanding my sincere conviction, that I have great 
occasion to apologize to you for trespassing on your time 
with such a voluminous detail, when your request, very 
possibly, did not contemplate more than a distinet reply to 
your specific query, I shall nevertheless trust to your kind 
indulgence, that the importance of the subject, (however 
inadequately surveyed,) will likewise serve as an acceptable 
excuse for one or two additional remarks. When I sug- 


gested, in my former letter, that gold, being so portable in| 








comparison with silver, strongly recommended its use as a 
subsidiary currency, and that, when confined within pre- 
scribed limits, it was susceptible of such an increase in va- 
lue as would secure its permanent possession, without in- 
fluencing prices unfavorably, I ought to have added, that 
its coinage, and its issue, at any valuation, would not, in 
the present state of our currency, maintain it in circulation. 
It is a practical truth, uniformly realized, that paper and 
coin, of the same denomination, will not circulate tegether, 
and my assent to the correctness of that principle convinces 
me, that the laudable intention of the committee of the Se- 
nate, im recommending the coinage of dollars, with the 
view of improving the currency, by placing and maintain- 
ing them in general circulation, will, without doubt, be en- 
tirely frustrated in all those States where notes of ere dal- 
lar are issued. Entertaining the opinion, that the banking 
system, judiciously administered, confers many and inpor- 
tant advantages upon commercial and manufacturing com- 
munities, and conceiving also, that the progress in prospe- 
rity of every nation, is intimately interwoven with a wise 
regulation of pecuniary concerns, I have been accustomed 
to advert with interest to al] important vicissitudes. 

Looking back to the peace, a short period, fresh in the 
memory of every man, the wretched state of our currency 
for the two succeeding years cannot be overlooked; the 
disasters of IS19, which seriously affected the circum. 
stances, property, and industry, of every district of the 
United States, will be long recollected. A sudden and 
pressing scarcity of money prevailed in the Spring of 1822; 
numerous and very extensive failures took place at New 
York, Savannah, Charleston, and New Orleans, in 1825; 
there was a great convulsion amongst banks, and other 
monied institutions, in the State of New York, in 1826; 
the scarcity of money amongst the traders in that State, 
and eastward, in the winter of 1827 and 1528, was distress- 
ing and alarming ; failures of banks in Rhode Island and 
North Carolina, and amongst the manufacturers of New 
England, and of this State, characterize the last year ; and 
intelligence is just received of the refusal of some of the 
principal banks in Georgia to redeem their notes with spe- 
cie ;—a lamentable and rapid succession of evil and unto- 
ward events, prejudicial to the progress of productive in- 
dustry, and causing a baneful extension of embarrassment, 
insolvency, litigation, and dishonesty, alike subversive of 
social happiness and morals. Every intelligent mind must 
express regret and astonishment at the occurrence of these 
disasters in tranquil times, and bountiful seasons, amongst 
an enlightened, enterprising, and industrious people ; com- 
paratively free from taxation ; Nnrestrained in our pursuits ; 
possessing abundance of fertile lands, and valuable mine- 
rals, with capital and capacity to improve, and an ardent 
disposition to avail ourselves of the advantages of these 
great bounties. 

Calamities of an injurious and demoralizing nature, oc- 
curring with singular frequency, amidst a profusion of all 
the elements of wealth, are well calculated to inspire and 
enforce the conviction, that there is something materially 
and radically erroneous Im our monetary system, were it 
not, that the judgment hesitates to yield assent, when 
grave, enlighteriéd, aud patriouc Senators have deliberately 
announced to the public, in a recent report, that ““.onr sys- 
tem of money is in the main excellent, and in most of its 
great principles, no innovation can be made with advam 
tage.” 

Reiterating the expression of my apology for the tedious 
ness of these details, 

I have the honor to remain, with great respect, sir, your 
very obedient servant, 

: JOHN WHITE. 

S. D. Incuam, Esq. Washington. 





From the Georgia Jou ‘1. 

A Fam Bareary.—Mr. * * *, the benevolent, whe 
expends hundreds of dollars in the propagation of doctrines 
which tend to make the South a slave to the North—and 
sanction a system by which one part of his neighbors are 
robbed, under color of law, of their honest earnings, by 
another part—who thinks itan honest, kind, and beneficent 
thing, to take from the cotton planters 40 bales out of every 
hundred of their cotton, to support some hundred or more 
of cotton spinners, woollen weavers, iron masters, and sugar 
planters—thesame Mr. * * *, whois the honest, upright, 
and conscientious advocate of such doctrines as these, has 
lately spent about #500, in endeavoring to excite the publie 
sympathy in behalf of the numerous class of females who 
are obliged to depend on their needle for subsistence, or 
abandon themselves to vice. 

This humane gentleman has found, he thinks, that there 
are in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, not 
less than 12,000 females of this description :—and that they 
receive not more than 10 ceuts per piece for making 
coarse muslin shirts and duck pantaloons. Eight or nine 
of these garments, he says, can be made by one individual 
in a week, producing 80 or 90 cents—or £41 6), to 846 80, 
per year. Out of this sum, house rent, provisions and 
clothing must be paid. And upon this state of facts, he 
raises his eyes to heaven and utters a most exquisite and 
heart-rending how! of commiseration. 

Will Mr. * * * permit us here to ask him a simple ques 
tion? Is it not demonstrable, on the principles of political 
economy, that the very system he has labored so lard to 
fasten upon the people of this country—the American—no, 
the Monkey System, we mean, has been one powerful agent 
in producing the very state of things he so much deplores ? 
Let him, for one month only, just brush off the prejudices 
in which he has been so long enveloped, and look at this 
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thing honestly, calmly,coolly,and patiently. The conclusion |ascribe to the high duties; and it is of importance that 
will be inevitable—that he himself is answerable, in great |this slender foot-hold should be taken from under their feet, 
by proving, as can be done, from invoices and prices cur- 
rent of former years, that the fall has resulted from other 
Mr. * *- * complains bitterly that he has spent his $500 | Causes, and that the only effect of the Tariff is, to prevent 
He complains especially that he has not been se- goods from being as cheap as they otherwise would be. It 


part, for the mischief, both moral and physical, among 
indigent females, which now so strongly excites his compas- 
gion. 


in vain. 
conded by the Press. 

“ Half a dozen, or a dozen Editors,” he says, “throughout 
the United States, have taken up the subject in a few occa- 
sional paragraphs—but most of the influential papers i our 
great cities have been entirely silent in regard to it.” And 
again, “‘ while I have met with as much apparent sympathy 
as would suffice for the forlorn tenants of |’Hotel Dieu, or 
the wounded and dying victims of Waterloo, I have not, 
with all my efforts, been able to secure in Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia, one active, efficient, zealous, ardent co-op- 
erator to enter into the business con amore.” 

Now, our proposition is this; and we think it is a fair 
one—perfectly reasonable—altogether unobjectionable ;— 
and, moreover, requires of him no abandonment of long 
cherished delusions, or dearly beloved errors. We have in 
wrew a project of raising Raccoons, to supply the United 
States with fur. Let Mr. * * * use only one half the in- 
dustry in supporting this project, that he has used in sup- 
porting the project of raising sheep to supply the United 
States with wool—let him procure such a tax to be laid on 


all other furs as will enable us to sell our coon skins at $5 /ers, agriculturists, manufacturers and retired gentlemen, 


apiece, and so make fur hats cost about $50 each ; and 
moreover have a law passed by Congress to prevent any man 
from wearing a hat that is not made out of our coon fur, 
just as he is endeavoring to have laws passed to prevent any 
man from wearing any thing but northern cloths, &c. Let 
him do all this, and he shall no longer complain of the Press, 
if we can do any thing for him. He shall have at least one 
“active, zealous, ardent, co-operator,” so far as newspaper 
co-operation can go. 

We appeal to Mr. * * * himself—let him lay his hand 
on his heart and answer, in the honesty and simplicity of 
truth—is not this a fair proposition? Can any thing be 
fairer—He aids us in our favorite project of raising Rac- 
coons, and thus enabling every man in the nation to enjoy 
the cers privilege of wearing a coon skin hat; and we 
aid him in alleviating, to some extent, the human misery 
he has had a prime hand in producing, and over which he 
is now crying his eyes out, not through repentance, but 
from sheer benevolence. We humbly think he ought to 
jump at our proposal, if it were for no other reason than 
to get rid of the necessity of crying so much on this subject. 

We wait, with much anxiety to hear from him. 


WASHUMLON CILY: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPT. 8, 1830. 
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When we announced, on the 11th of August, that this 
paper would be discontinued at the close of the present 
year, it was under the impression that, in its present form, 
it could not command the patronage requisite for its inde- 
pendent support, and to yield such moderate remuneration 
for editorial services, as would render it an object for our- 
selves, or any one else, to persevere in what appeared to 
us to be a forlorn hope. Since that day, however, we have 
received evidence to warrant the belief that an interest is 
felt in different quarters of the Union, as regards its con- 
tinuance, which only requires &n intimation from us, that 
« very few hundred additional subscribers to our list would 
command our renewed services in the cause to which we 
have been for near two years devoted without reward, to 
call forth the personal exertions of several of our friends to 
obtain the requisite number. The evidence referred to, is 
contained in a number of newspapers and in private letters, 
end is of such a nature, as well in reference to the temper 
ia which this Journal has been conducted, as to its sup- 
posed efficiency in dispelling the delusions of the restrictive 
system, that we cannot doubt of the zealous and ardent 
co-operation of several influential individuals in endeavors 
to enlarge its circulation. 

Influenced by these considerations, and candidly con- 
fessing that the triumph of truth and principle, in relation 
to the great questions which now agitate this country, is a 
eubject very dear to our heart, we are prepared to say, that 
our humble abilities are at the disposal of those who, with 
us, lament that the fairest fabric which political wisdom 
has ever devised, is now in danger of prostration, from the 
exercise of power, as arbitrary and unconstitutioual, as it 

ts destructive of the prosperity of the people. The City of 
Washington cannot, however, be the theatre of our future 
labors. Circumstances connected with the great design of 
this paper, which is to place before the public, not merely 
theoretical arguments, but specific facts, demand that our 
location should be at Philadelphia or New-York, where 
access can be had to practical merchants, mechanics and 
manufacturers, for such information as cannot be found in 
books. It is very observable, that the Tariff party now 


will be our province to supply these facts, for the use of 
those who are laboring in the same cause with ourselves ; 
and a moment’s reflexion will shew the importance of a 
constant stream of light, which, if kept up for two more 
years, cannot, we think, fail to overthow the System palm- 
ed upon the nation under the specious title of ‘‘ American.” 
The question is now, therefore, distlnctly placed before 
the friends of Free Trade and State Rights, Shall the 
‘“‘ Banner of the Constitution,” in its present form, devoted 
chiefly to political economy and general politics, be per- 
mittéd any longer to wave in the region North of the Poto- 
mac? It can already boast of the patronage of no incon- 
siderable number of our most eminent Statesmen; of the 
professors of political economy of four of our principal col- 
leges ; of almost every writer in the United States, whose 
name is known to us as an advocate of free trade; and of 
a respectable body of politicians, lawyers, merchants, bank- 


scattered throughout the different States, which it would 
not be easy again to collect around a common standard. 
These, it is true, all united, have only been adequate, by 
their subcsriptions thus far, to defray the expenses of the 
publication. But the circulation of the contents of the 
paper has not been limited to their perusal. We exchange 
with upwards of seventy editors, of whom probably forty or 
fifty compliment us by selections from our columns; and 
had our means enabled us to exchange with all who desired 
it, and which a more extended patronage would have afford- 
ed, a much wider extension would have been given to the 
doctrines maintained by us, than has taken place. The 
article headed “ Taxes, taxes, taxes,’’ which has not yet 
completed its circuit, will, before it stops, probably have 
gone threugh forty or fifty thousand impressions, and per- 
haps have brought into the view of a quarter of a million 
of people, the first knowledge they possessed, that they 
are as heavily taxed as any people on earth. 

If the answer to this appeal be affirmative, let it be com- 
municated to as by such demonstrations of earnest co-ope- 
ration as each individual may think proper to adopt. All 
new subscribers, whose names shall reach us post paid 
before the first of November, will be furnished with the 
paper from the date of their receipt, but will not be expect- 
ed to pay before January next; and should the paper stop 
on the 4th of December, contrary to our wishes and hopes, 
no charge will be made ‘for the short period which is to 
elapse before that date. Should, on the other hand, the 
** signs of the times” ‘be'stch, as'to justify us in continuing 
the paper, at either of the cities mentioned, we shall give 
notice of the fact; on or before the first of November. The 
paper will be published once a week, at five dollars per 
annum, and-will, as heretofore, contain in the year double 
the quantity of matter usually farnished in Reviews, Maga- 
zines, and monthly Journals, at the same price. 

To conclude: We have in this country a Medical Jour- 
nal, a Law Journal, a Journal of the Arts and Sciences, 
a Manufacturers’ Journal; an Agricultural-Journal, and a 
Mechanics’ Journal, each stpported by those who are con- 
cerned in the department of business or science to which 
it is devoted. And shall be said, that amongst a popula- 
tion of twelve millions of people, each of whom is deeply in- 
terested in the establishment of sound principles of govern- 
ment and in the preservation of Liberty, the Constitution, 
and the Union, that # Journal of Political Economy shall 
expire, because it cannot find one in ten thousand who will 
contribute to its support? We can hardly doubt the answer; 
but should this last appeal, made in conformity with the 
suggestion of a distinguished citizen of the South, meet 
with an unfavorable result, we shall ever bear testimony to 
the liberality of the inhabitants of South Carolina, who 
have shewn by their patronage, that although they have 
been more sensitive than others, under the wrongs inflict- 
ed upon them in common with the other planting States, 
they have also been more ready to promote the establish- 
ment of a Journal, which they deemed calculated to enlight- 
en their fellow citizens, and thus to ensure a peaceful tri- 
umph to their efforts. 





In the remarks contained in this Journal of the 25th of 
August, upon the 2d No. of the new Olive Branch, we as- 
sertec that the extracts quoted by Mr. Carey, from speeches 
of Mr. Madison and others in the Congress of 1789-90, in 
favor of the protection of manufactures, had reference solely 





mainly rely, for the support of their System, upon the fall 


in the prices @f manufactured commodities, which they 


to that indirect protection, which cannot fail to be extend- 


duties are imposed upon a similar foreign product. This 
position was also sustained by “ Sulpicius,” in our last pa- 
per. We are now enabled to lay before our readers incon- 
trovertible evidence that such was the view of Mr. Madi- 
‘son in the debate referred to. 
will be found extracts from the debate on the cod-fishery 
bill, granting bounties, in the House of Representatives, in 


In another part of our paper 


1792, which will be read with satisfaction, not only on ac- 


count of the clear and masterly exposition of the nature of 
our Government, and of the doctrine of “‘ the general wel- 
fare,” given by Mr. Madison, but also on account of the 
sound and prophetic remarks of Mr. Williamson. For 
these important extracts, we are indebted to the valuable 


work of Mr. sonathan Elliot, entitled ‘‘ Debates on the 
Constitution.” 

As connected also with the same important subject of 
the powers conferred upon Congress by the Constitution, 
we have also made another extract from the same work, 
from a speech of Mr. Livingston, on the alien and sedition 
laws, in 1798. It may be true that these gentlemen may 
since have changed their opinions upon these points, but 
posterity can never lose by knowing what were the senti- 
ments of distinguished statesmen, during the infancy of 


our Republic. 





The news recently announced from France, is as im- 
portant as it was unexpected. Scarcely had the enthusi- 
asm of the people excited by the brilliant success of the 
French arms in the overthrow of Algiers, subsided, when 
they were called upon to achieve a far more glorious vic- 
tory over despotism and a disregard, by their rulers, of 
their constitutional rights. What individual in this coun- 
try, so late as a fortnight ago, could have been persuaded, 
that the city of Paris could so soon have been visited by the 
horrors of a civil war? Nay, who was there in France her- 
self, at so late a period as the 25th of July, that anticipated 
other than a peaceful triumph over the violators of their 
charter? As far as we can judge, from what.has appear- 
ed in the foreign journals, scarcely one. The dreadful 
scenes of the Revolution were too recent in the minds of the 
Parisians, to desire to see a return of the horrible carnage 
of former days; and they fondly hoped, that the fate of Louis 
the Sixteenth, had made an impression upon the mind of 
the reigning monarch, that would have deterred him from 
placing his crown upon the hazard of a dye. But, Quem 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat; and so it was with 
Charles and his Ministers, and France now presents to the 
other nations of the world evidence written im characters 
of blood, that constitutions or charters, where they exist, 
must be observed by those who are in power. 
It seems that the sovereign of France had taken it inte 
his head, that the general welfare of his empire demanded 
the electionof a particular class of persons, and the suppres- 
sion of the liberty of the press. ‘To accomplish the defeat 
of the newly elected Chamber of Deputies, and to. consume 
mate his wishes in regard to the press, he resorted to an 
overstrained construction of the Charter, in which he pro- 
fessed to have found a warranty for his course, and upon 
the strength of that construction, dissolved the Chamber, 
and decreed the abolition of the freedom of the press. 
These acts were declared by the Deputies, then informally . 
assembled at Paris, to be null and void, and not binding’ 
upon them or the people. A withdrawal of the unconstin:: 
tutional edicts was then proposed as the price of reconcilia~-: 
tion. This was objected to by the sovereign and his ad 
visers, who would listen to nothing but their heated imagj- 
nations, and madly believed that nothing was due to the‘ 
opinions of those. who thought themselves aggrieved, but 


are we to say, that however much humanity weeps, as she 
ever must do, over the bodies of those who have been slain 
in the glorious cause of liberty, all the true friends 
of constitutional rights in this country, and elsewhere, will. 
be ready to exclaim sic semper tyrannis. 

Considering, as we do, the Revolution in France as 
coming under the denomination of general politics, and 
supposing that our subscribers may wish to preserve « 


shall devote the chief part of our next paper to the publi- 
cation in systematic order, of the principal documents and 
incidents connected with it. ‘The mechanical arrange- 
ment of a weekly paper, the contents of which are put ip 
type, in anticipation of the day of publication, prevents our 
accomplishing that object at this time. 





A full report of the speech delivered by Mr. Clay, on 
the 3d of August last, at Cincinnati, has been published, 
containing in detail his views upon the several prominent 
questions which now divide public opinion. It occupies 





ed to commodities produced in the country, when revenue 


seven columns and a half of the National Journal, and 


the point of the bayonet. The issue is known ; and happy” 
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may be looked upon as a confession of the political faith of 
one of the candidates for the Presidency. 

The only portion of it which we propose to examine at 
this time, is a part of what relates to the tariff question ; 
and as the doctrines advanced by Mr. Clay may be consi- 
dered as supported by the strongest reasoning of the strong- 
est mau whom the American System can bring into the 
field, we think that if they can be shown not to be sustain- 
ed, the iaws of honorable warfare require that the contest 
should be abandoned, and that the peace and harmony of 
the country should no longer be jeopardized, by a vain and 
futile attempt to adhere to a system which is altogether 
founded on fallacies. In discussing topics of such a com- 
plex nature as those which are connected with the restric- 
tive policy, we are aware of the great labor which 1s inse- 
parable from an analytical exposition. A single fallacy 
uttered. in a dozen words, may require whole pages to re- 
fute, inasmuch as such a fallacy may be the conclusion to 
which a person has arrived, after a long process of reason- 
ing, the fallaciousness of which can only be shown by tra- 
velling over the whole ground, and pointing out, step by 
step, the errors assumed as truths. The radical difference 
between the reasoners on the free trade side, and those on 
the restrictive side, consists in this, and it is observable to 
any who will take the trouble to examine it, that the former 
assume no position which they do not support by logical 
proof: the latter assume as truths, the very points in dispute, 
and then draw conclusions from them plausible in appear- 
ance, and true enough, if the premises from which they 
flowed were true. 

Thus, for example, in the speech before us, Mr. Clay 
lays down as axioms, the following positions : 


1. That the great object of the American System is “ to se- 
cure the independence of our country, to augment its wealth, 
and to diffuse the comforts of civilization throagheut society.” 


We, on the other hand, deny that the means pursued can 
accomplish either one of these ends, for the simple reason, 
that the American System restricts the productive power of 
the community, and where there is any restriction upon in- 
dustry, such as must exist where any one man is compelled 
by law to follow a business, which his interest would not 
lead him to follow without such compulsion, the total 
quantity of things produced must be less. The indepén- 
dence here spoken of, is that which is enjoyed by a laboring 
man, who is obliged to work ten days, to pay for an Ameri- 
can made coat, when he could purchase a foreign one of as 
good quatity; by working five days for it. ‘Phe augmented 
wealth, is that which'a family would enjoy, who had to pay 
double price for all their clothing and groceries; and the 
comforts of civilization, would resemble those experienced 
by the twelvethousand females in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Baltimore, described’ by Mr. Carey as not being able 
to-earn twelve and a half cents a day. 


2. That the American System “ may be called a system of 
real reciprocity, vader the operation of which one citizen or one 
part of the country, can exchange ove description of the pro- 
duce of labor, with ancther citizen, or @nother part of the 
country, for a different deseription of the produce of labor.” 


And pray, would not the free trade system, be as much 
a éystem of reciprocity as this? Would it prevent any in- 
dividual from trading with another, if it was his interest to 
de so? ‘Would it throw any obstacles in the way of an in- 
terchange of commodities between different sections of the 
country? On the contrary, would it not enlarge the sphere 
of.reciprocity, by throwing it open to the competition of the 
world? But perhaps Mr. Clay means, that’ if duties of a 
hundred per cent. were not imposed upon cotton fabrics, 
the people of the manufacturing States would have nothing 
to exchange with the people of the planting States. That 
might possibly be, but in the name of common justice, if a 





re a ee 


Carolina planter is compelled by law to give a Rhode Island 
weaver a bale of cotton for 300 yards of cloth, when a fo- 
reigner would give him for it 600 yards, call this any thing 
but reciprocity, if a reciprocity of benefits is intended. The 
term is @ gross misnomer, and is not at all adapted to ex- 
press the operation of the system, which is neither more 
nor less than authorizing Peter to rob Paul of fifty cents, 
and Paul to rob Peter of a dollar, which the latter would 
think no reciprocity at all. 


3. That * it isa system which developes, improves, and per- 
feets, the capabilities of our common country, aad enables us 


to avail ourselves of all the resources with which Providence 
bas blessed us.” 


So far from this being the case, it produces the opposite 
effects, It may indeed turn a farmer into a spinner, and 
take him from the field, where he breathes an atmosphere 
of purity, freedom, and independence, and coop him up in 
a work-shop, to inhale stagnant air, and to vote the ticket 
put into his hand by his employer. It may convert a sailor 
to a weaver, and thus deprive the nation of one of the 
main pillars of its defence and glory, and civilization of one 
pf the great instruments of its conveyance from the more 
rulightened to the less enlightened portions of the human 








family. But what developement of capabilities would this 
display? The business of a farmer and a mariner require 
quite as much mental capacity as that of a spinner or wea- 





ver, and so far from the moral power of the country being 
advanced, by the conversion into manufacturers of those 
who would otherwise embrace agriculture and commerce, 
we should consider it decidedly as a retrograde movement. 
As to the resources with which Providence has blessed us, 
some of the principal ones are these: more than a hundred 
millions of acres of land, now unoccupied, (and capable of 
sustaining as many people,) which can be bought at a dol- 
lar and a quarter an acre; unbounded forests of ship timber ; 
a locality on the globe which gives us advantages in carry- 
ing on commerce with the West Indies, with Mexico, and 
the whole of South America, which Europe does not enjoy ; 
and above all, an enterprising, ventaresome, industrious, 
and liberty-loving people, whose faculties would have a 
much fairer chance of developement, by traversing the re- 
motest regions of the earth, whitening every sea with their 
canvass, and bringing home in exchange for the products 
of agriculture and of the natural manufactures of the coun- 
try, of which there are many that need not the aid of taxa- 
tion to support them, the productions and fabrics of foreign 
climes, in far greater abundance than they could have been 
produced at home by the application of the same quantity 
of labor. 

4. That “to the laboring classes it is invaluable, since it in- 
creases and multiplies the demands for their industry, and gives 
them an option of employments.” 

Here we have a specimen of the poisoned honey. A 
position is assumed as granted, which, if true, would ter- 
minate the whole discussion. It is upon this grand delu- 
sion, that the whole question turns. It is to prove, that the 
doctrine here laid down with alb the authority of a dogma, 
is the very reverse of true, and to save nations and indivi- 
duals from the ruin and mischief of embracing it, that 
Adam Smith, Say, Ricardo, McCulloch, and a dozen 
others, have written their able and irrefutable treatises. 
And yet with all the lights of the present age, with the tes- 
timony against this doctrine of the most eminent statesmen 
of this and other countries, it is now gravely put forth, as 
a principle which ought not to be disputed, that the impos- 
ing of restrictions upon agriculture and commerce, in- 
creases the demand for the industry of the laboring classes. 
Now, we will venture to assert, that there was not amongst 
the hearers of Mr. Clay, a single working man or farmer, 
who, if the following questions had been presented to him, 
would not have given answers directly subversive of Mr. 
Clay’s position. 

Is it an advantage to you to pay.a tax of three cents a 
pound on all the sugar you use in your family, merely that 
a few sugar planters in Louisiana may be enabled to ride in 
coaches ? 

Is it an advantage to you that you shonld have to pay a 
tax of 224 cents on every square yard of flannel or green 
baize you may require for the clothing of yourself, wife, 
and children, in order that a few steckholders in manufac- 
turing establishments, may declare dividends ? 

Is it an advantage to you, that you should have to pay-a 
tax of five dollars upon every ten dollars you expend in the 
purchase of woollen clothes, merely for the sake of enabling 
others to grow rich, or even of saying them from loss? 

Is it an advantage to you, to pey a tax of $37 per ton, 
upon all the bar iron used in building houses and steam- 
boats, and in agricultural] and mechanics implements ? 

Is it an advantage to you, to pay, as you do, the whole- 
sale merchant’s profit of ten per cent. and the retail mer- 
chants’ profit of ten or twenty per cent. more, upon these 
very taxes, they being obliged, when they purchase the 
goods, to pay the tax, which is always included in the 
price ? 

If your answer to these questions be in the negative, 
that is, if it be no advantage for you to be thus heavily 
taxed, must it not be a disadvantage to you? 

Would you have as much money to.expend in other ob- 
jects, as if you had not been thus taxed? and if not, could 
you afford to employ the industry of as many other people, 
as if the tax had remained in your pocket? 

Now, what is true in your case, is true in every body 
else’s. ‘Taxation takes away from people the power to con- 
sume the products of the industry of others, and if you 
have to pay fifty dollars a year more for things than you 
would have to pay for them, if you were not taxed, you will 
have precisely fifty dollars less to expend upon your own 
comfort. Away then with the absurdity of representing 
taxation as a blessing. 


t =< 


5. That * it adds power and strereth to our Union by new 
ties of interest, blending and connecting together all its parts, 
and creating an interest with each in the prdsperity of the 
other.” 


We think this position comrletely overturned, by the) 


= ———— 
factsof the case. The American System, so far from add- 
ing power and strength to our Union, is the very thing that 
is at this moment threatening its dissolution. A greater 
unanimity of sentiment has never prevailed upon any one 
question, in this country, than that which now exists in six 
or seven States, in regard to this matter. ‘There is indeed 
a wide difference of opinion, as to the mode of displaying 
hostility against it, but we apprehend that the number of 
individuals who are prepared to submit to it as the settled 
policy of the country, is a mere handful. To speak of it 
therefore as a bond of strength and power, is a capital er- 
ror ; and to suppose that it ever can become so, is, we appre- 
hend, a fatal delusion, and such as no one who aspires to 
be at the head of this Government ought to indulge in. 


5. That * it secures to our own country, whose skill and en- 
terprise, properly fostered and sustained, cannot be surpassed, 
those vast profits which are made in other countries, by the 


operation of converting the raw material into manufactured 
articles.” 


Had we been complimenting the skill and enterprise of 
our country, we should have represented them as not being 

surpassed by those of any other nation, and as being capa- 

ble of the fullest development, without the aid of the mise- 

rable crutch called protection. A free people are most skil- 

ful and enterprising, when their industry is left unshackled, 

and although, even with the cords and bandages of restric- 

tion about them, they will still be prosperous, in the same 
manner that a man, after the loss of one of his fingers, may 

still get his living at manual labor, yet their prosperity can- 

not be as great as it would have,been, had perfect liberty 

of employment been guarantied by the laws, as it was by 

the Constitution. To suppose therefore, that we can, by 

restrictive laws, secure the profits of manufactures, that 
result in other countries from local advantages which do 

not exist here, such as cheapness of labor, the low price of 
iron for machinery, and the superabundance of capital, is 

not less chimerical, than to suppose that we could, by raia- 

ing tea in hot-houses, obtain the profits which the Chinese 
enjoy. If Mr. Clay attaches any advantage to the possess- 
ing of the raw material, we can assure him, that bar iron 
is in England less than $30 per ton ; that wool is cheaper 
than it is in this country, where bigh duties are imposed on 

purpose to make it dear ; and that with respect to the article 
of cotion, the Liverpool price is very seldom more than one 
cent per pound higher than the Boston and Philadelphia 
price, which, upon a yard of muslin, containing one-fifth of 
a pound, is an almost imperceptible advantage. 

7. That “it naturalizes and creates within the bosom of our 
country, all the arts: aud mixing the farmer, manufacturer, 
mechanic, artist, and those engaged in other vocations, toge- 


ther, admits of those mutual exchanges so conducive to the. 


prosperity of all and every one, free from the perils of the sea 
and war.” 


Every person who will reflect upon the subject, will per- 
ceive, that in every country where the soil is capable of 
sustaining the population by moderate industry, the great 
mass of products consumed must, from the nature of things, 
be produced at home. The existence, therefore of farm 
ers, mechanics, manufacturers, artists, and those who are 
engaged in other pursuits, is the natural state of Society, 
and is no more brought ‘about by the protecting system, 
than the existence of lawyers, physicians, and clergymen. 
Wherever there is land occupied, there must be farmers; 
wherever there are farmers there must be mechanics, ma- 
nufacturers, artists, merchants, &c. and whether .there © 
were high duties, or low duties, or no duties at all, this 

must always be the case; with this difference, however, 

that there would be more of them, if the taxation was low, . 
than if it was high. Did Mr. Clay, by employing this lan- 

guage to “the working men” of Cincinnati, intend to in- 

culcate the idea, that if the prices of foreign goods were to 

be reduced by the lowering of the duties, to half their pre- 

sent prices, the carpenters, bricklayers, masons, plaisterers, : 
painters, glaziers, lime-burners, stone-quarriers, brick- 

makers, lumber merchants, paper-hangers, cellar diggers, . 
carters, and others employed in building houses, would be 

injured in their business? Or, that the steam-boat build-. 
ers, steam engine makers, boat men, canal men, wagoners, 
dray men, and others concerned in preparing the means of 
transporting the increased quantities of flour, pork, beef, 

lard, hams, butter, whiskey, and other productions of agri- 
culture, which would be called for by foreign countries, if 
we would admit their productions at low rates of duty, 

would be losers by the reduction of prices? Or, that the 

manufacturers and tradesmen of that thriving and beauti- 
ful city, emphatically styled the Queen of the West, the 
brewers, bakers, book-binders, blacksmiths, barbers, coop 
ers, confectioners, curriers, cabinet makers, chairmakers, 
coppersmiths,coach makers, coach painters,coach trimmers, 
dyers, distiliers, gunsmiths, crave-diggers, harness makers, 





hatters, innkeepers, joiners, livery stable keepers, laborers, 
milkmen, milliners, mantua-makers, mill-wrights, printers, 
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pavers, pump-makers, paper-carriers, potters, shoemakers, 
soap-boilers, saddlers, stage-drivers, tailors, tobacconists, 
tallow-chandlers, tinmen, tanners, upholsterers, wheel- 
wrights, Wood-sawyers, watch-makers, &c. would be in- 
jured in their occupations? Or, that any of these people, 
or that any of the farmers of Ohio, or the owners of proper- 
ty in Cincinnati, would be injured by the adoption of a 
policy, the tendency of which would inevitably be, to en- 
courage emigration to the West? Ifso, we apprehend his 
hearers must have thought their understandings greatly un- 
dervalued. 


to be able to perceive, that emigration to the West is the 


The people of Cincinnati are too shrewd not 


great source of prosperity to that city, and that consequently 
any policy which has a tendency to keep population in the 
But Mr. Clay 


caps the climax of his long string of fallacies with the fol- 


Eastern States, is a positive injury to them. 


lowing one, which is not less palpable than the rest. 
1/l this it effects whilst it nourishes and leaves a fair 
scope to forete n trade.” 

Who can read this without perceiving that it assumes as 
granted the whole point in dispute? It ts impossible that 
eny one branch of industry can be supported by a tax upon 
the other branches, without despressing the latter to an 
extent equal at least to the support given to the former. It 
is impossible to sustain manufactures by a tax upon agri- 
culture and commerce, and leave either of the latter as 
prosperous as it would otherwise be; and no “ fair scope” 
can be predicated of any pursuit, unless under a state of 
perfect freedom. 

But although we cannot compliment Mr. Clay for ex- 
pressing the views of an enlightened statesman upon these 
points, we will give him credit for consistency. He does 
not, like many of the tariff party, indulge in acrimonious 
language against the British for their corn laws. He is an 
advocate for that system, and if he were a member of the 
British Parliament, he would advocate as strenuously the 
soundness of the policy of compelling an Englishman to 
pay double price for a loaf of bread, as he does that of 
making one of his own countrymen pay double price for a 
coat or a pound of sugar. ‘This is his language: 

“ Suppose we were a nation that clad ourselves, and made 
ali thé implements necessary to civilization, but did not pro- 
duce our own bread, which we bought from foreign countries, 
although our own was capable of producing it, under the in- 
fluence of suitable laws of protection, ought net such laws to 
be enacted! ‘The case supposed is not essentially different 


irom the real state of things which led to the adoption of the 
American System.” 

At present we shall content ourselves with a single fur- 
ther quotation, which immediately followed the above : 

“ That system has had a wenderful success. It has com- 
pletely falsified all the predictions of its opponents. [t has in- 
creased the wealth, and.power, and population, of the nating. 
It-has diminished the price of articles of consumption, and has 
placed them within the reach of a far greater number of peo- 
ple than could have found means to command them, if they 
hed been manufactured abroad instead of at home”!!! 

Mr. Niles insists upon it that caster oil has fallen in 
price in consequence of the protecting duty imposed upon 
the foreign article, and as proof mcontestible of this asser- 
tion, he shows that the price in 1819 was $45 per gallon, 
and that it is now $125. He does not, however, show 
which is quite essential to his argument, that if the present 
duty of forty cents per gallon were taken off, castor oil 
would not be lower than it is. Cotton goods, woollen 
goods, sugar, coffee, tea, hardware, iron, and almost every 
thing else, are cheaper now than they were in 1816, and 
if the American System did not stand in the way they 
would be much cheaper still. 





We copy the following article from a newspaper : 

‘Great Dividends—The Louisiana State Insurance 
Company, at New Orleans, declared a dividend on the 7th 
July last, of 8125 per share, or 125 per cent. for the six 
mouths’ profits. In January last, the same company paid 
out 59 per cent. for six months, and in July, 1829, they 
paid 50 per cent. for the six months; making in 18 months 
225 per cent., 125 of which has been paid out to the stock- 
holders, and the remaining 100 added to the capital.” 

Nothing im the world ts easier than for an insurance 
company to declare large dividends. All they have to do, 
is to have a very small capital, and upon that capital, to run 
enormous risks. We know hothing about the company 
above mentioned, but this we know, that if the facts be as 
stated, that is, if 175 per cent. profit has been divided in 
one year, the risks, taking them all round at 2 per cent. 
must have been to the extent of #8750 for every $160 of 
cnpital, that is, S74 times as great. But these risks were 
not all outstanding at the same time. Some were upon 
vessels bound to or from the northern ports, some to or from 
Europe, some to or from the West Indies and South Ame- 
rica, and some to or from the country on the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio rivers. Allowing an average of three 
months to hear of the termination of risks, the capital stock 


must have been liable at any moment to claims equal to 
near #22 for every one it could possibly pay. With the 
knowledge of such a fact, any one who would pay a pre- 
mium, must be in great error if he supposed himself really 
insured. 


In continuation of the remarks contained in our last, we 
shal! now proceed to examine the doctrine relied upon by 
many of our most conspicuous politicians, as justificatory 
of their support of the tariff system, namely, that after 
millions of dollars have been invested in manufactures, to 
withdraw the protection now afforded to them, would be 
unwise, and impolitic, considered even as a pure question 
of political economy. 

In this position, there is no doubt a plausibility, which 
at first sight may be apt to allure ; but we flatter ourselves 
that we shall be able to present such an analysis of it, as 
will completely show that those who have taken refuge in 
it, from the scorching rays of truth, have taken refuge in 
a fallacy. The proposition, in a simple form, is this: “ In 
the United States, there is a capital invested in the cotton 
and woollen manufactures of, say, fifty miilions of dollars. 
These manufactures are sustained by protecting duties, 
varying upon cottons from 25 to 175 per cent. and upon 
woollens from 45 to 225 per cent. averaging more than 100 
per cent. but which we will suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to be only 50 per cent. beyond such duty as would 
be called for for purposes of revenue, which is a very low 
estimate. It isfor the interest of the nation considered as 
one family,” says the theory, ** that the consumers of cotton 
and woollen fabrics should continue to pay an increased 
price of fifty per cent. for those articles, rather than that 
the capital invested should be left to take its chance, under 
a moderate revenue duty.” 

A moment’s reflexion will convince any one, that the 
truth or fallacy of this position depends entirely upon the 
proportion which the annual tax bears to the annual value 
of the capital invested. The annuzl value of the capital 
of fifty millions of ‘dollars, at six per cent. per annum, is 
three millions of dollars; at ten per cent. five millions. 
For a perpetual annual income of five millions of dollars, 
well secured, the owners of the manufacturing capital re- 
ferred to, would very readily consent to its complete anni- 
hilation, either by burning it, or sinking it in the ocean, 
and that sum may therefore be considered as the maximum 
of its value to the individuals who own it, and consequently 
to the nation. No capial, in the present state of wealth, 
cau in this country be estimated as producing more than 
ten per cent. per annum, whether employed in agriculture, 
commerce, or manufactures, and hence that sum may be 
fairly assumed as the full value to the nation. Now, if the 
annual tax imposed upon the industry of the country, for 
the purpose of enabling the proprietors of the manufactur- 
ing capital to procure five millions of dollars out of it per 
annum, can be shown to exceed five millions of dollars, it 
will be very evident that it would be better for the nation, 
that the whole capital should be sunk, rather than that the 
tariff system should be persevered in. That there may be 
no doubt of this position, we will illustrate it by a familiar 
case or two. 

A new road is constructed to enable the farmers of a 
particular neighborhood to convey their produce to market 
more cheaply than by the old road, at an expense of one 
hundred dollars to each. ‘The profit which these farmers 
could have derived from employing their money in some 
other way, we will suppose to be, ten per cent. per annum, 
and consequently the original expenditure of the capital 
involved a perpetual tax upon the industry of each of the 
farmers of ten dollars a year. Their motive for making 
this expenditure, was to diminish, as we have said, the ex- 
penses of transportation, and the road certainly would not 
have been constructed, had it not been clear to them, that 
the diminution would have been greater per annum, than 
the amount of ten dollars. ‘This amount we will suppose 
to have been fifteen or twenty dollars, that is to say, each 
farmer, by sinking a capital of one hundred dollars, equal 
to ten dollars per annum, has enabled hinelf to save fifteen 
or twenty dollars per annum, by the reduction in trans- 
portation. 

Now, whilst this road is in full operation, a plan is start- 
ed, for constructing a canal, which passes by the doors of 
these farmers, and so reduces the expenses of transportation, 
that instead of saving fifteen or twenty dollars to each, it 
will save fifty. The theory of the vested interest men is, 
ihat it is better for the farmers to stick to the road. The 
theory of the free trade doctrine is, that it is better for the 
farmers, and the whole community, even if the former have 
to contribute dnother hundred dollars a piece towards the 
canal, to abandon the road and avail themselves of the ad- 


put into their pockets an annual saving greater than the 
annual value of the two capitals invested. 

Again. A weaver has a loom worth fifly dollars, by 
which he can weave twenty yards of cloth in a day. A 


|new invention appears, by which double the quantity can 


be woven. It is better, says the theory of the American 
System, that this weaver should stick to the old loom, than 
that he should purchase the new one, because otherwise 
he would sink the capital vested in the former. 

These examples are sufficient to show, that the question 
isa simple one of profit and loss. If it appear that the 
annual expected gain or saving by the new process, will 
not be equal to the annua! value of the capitals vested, in 
that case, it will be clearly beneficial to adhere to the old 
system. Suppose for instance a canal should be construct- 
ed ata cost of a million of dollars, which would, according 
to our estimate of the value of capital, involve an annual 
sacrifice of a hundred thousand dollars, or ten per cent. 
Suppose then a rail road were projected to run parallel to 
it, to cost an equal sum, and consequently to be attended by 
an equal annual sacrifice. Now, unless it was clear, that 

the annual saving to the community by the diminished 

rates of transportation, should be equal at least to two hun- 

dred thousand dollars, it would be bad policy to construct 

the rail road. And so, on the other hand, it would be good 

policy to construct it, if the annual saving should exceed 

that sum, even though the canal should be abandoned, and 

be suffered to become dry. 

The only point, therefore, to be ascertained, in order to 

settle the matter under discussion is, whether the American 

people, as a whole, sustain a greater annual loss by the 

taxation imposed upon them, for the support of the cotton 

and woollen manufacture, than the annual loss they would 

sustain, by the annihilation of a capital of fifty millions of 
dollars; or, in other words, is the increased price of the 

cotton and woollen goods consumed in the country, occa- 
sioned by the high duties, greater than five millions of dol- 
lars per annum ¢ 

We apprehend that few persons would be at a loss for 
an answer to this question. The population of the United 

States is twelve millions. If the increased price of the 
cotton and woollen goods occasioned by the high duties, 
was only equal to fifty cents per annum each, the tax would 
be six millions, and according to our demonstration, it 
would be better for the nation, rather than continue such 
a tax, to see the fifty millions of capital invested in the ma- 
nufacture of those urticles annihilated, But fifty cents 
per head on the whole population, is a very smal] portion 
of the tax really imposed for the support of the cotton and 
woollen manufactures. We should think itamuch more 
likely to amount to two or three dollars per head ; but of 
this, any person may judge for himself, it being sufficient 
for us, that in the low estimate of fifty cents per head, we 
have found ample foundation for the establishment of our 
position. : 

Now it will be remarked, that in this view of the subjece, 
we have supposed the whole fifty millions of capital to. be 
annihilated. But could such annihilation take place under 
any reduction of duties, even under an abolition of the 
whole? Clearly not, for, 

First. Of this fifty millions of dollars, probably three- 
fourths at this moment of what is left, consists of goods on 
hand, raw materials, bills receivable, book debts, and cash, 
none of which would be entirely lost, under such a gradual! 
reduction of the duties as would be readily acceded to by 
the friends of free trade, if the reduction were to be certain 
and ample. 

Secondly. The remaining one-fourth, consisting of 
buildings and machinery, would in part be applicable to 
some other purposes, and would not therefore lose all its 
value ; and 

Thirdly. From the very nature of things, a part of the 
cotton and woollen manufacture now carried on in this 
country, would be carried on if the duties were reduced to 
15 per cent. where they were before the protecting system 
began, as they were when the duties were but 5 per cent., 
and as they would be if there were no duties at all. 

The clamor therefore raised against a reduction of the 
duties as destructive of fifty millions of capital, is a false 
hue and cry. We do not believe the loss would be ten. 
We do not however mean by this to say, that those who 
made up the original capitals of fifty millions would get 
back forty. A part of the fifty has probably been sunk 
long ago, and has therefore been irrecoverably lost. That 
loss cannot be chargeable to an act hereafter to take place, 
and therefore in estimating a loss to result from a reduction 
of duties, 2 loss already sustained must not be taken inte 
the account. 
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vantages held out by the canal; for by so doing they will 
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